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REVIEWS 


Qn Imitation in the Fine Arts. By M. de 
Quincy. Translated by J.C. Kent. Smith 
& Elder. 


M. Quatremére de Quincy has the highest con- 
tinental name at present as a writer on the Fine 
Arts: his merits are blazoned somewhat less 
here, seeing that little is known about his pro- 
ductions. He enjoys a vague reputation among 
our dilettanti as the French biographer of Raffael; 
mda few of our profoundest antiquarians may 
have peeped into his ‘Jupiter Olympien,’ be- 
cause no one else did. Not that we think any 
ns are bound to mount the church steeples, 
md call the population in to worship him as a 
het: though an author of ingenuity and re- 
arch, we do not ourselves propose to blow Or- 
lndo’s horn in his praise : but we greatly wish 
sme one or other of our dormant geniuses would 
sit up and write half a dozen volumes as respec- 
table as his, or as much better as might be con- 
venient. It is a provoking fact, that however 
frivolous we may pronounce the French people, 
sill they have contributed, and persist to contri- 
bute, quite as large a quota of the sterling and 
the sound as our own nation to the general Ex- 
chequer of human knowledge. Upon the sub- 
hd Art, for example, our national debt to 
ure is as huge, and in as slow a way of 
wiped off, as that which we are told ex- 
ceeds the fee-simple of the kingdom. ‘To what 
does our consolidated fund of artistic criticism 
amount? Certain ‘ Lectures,’ or skeleton dis- 
courses, adapted for the use of Academy students ; 
certain ‘ Memoirs,’ filled with smart anecdotes, 
popular tittle-tattle, lack-a-daisical jargon, and 
uetioneer virte,—big story books, in fact, for 
the entertainment of old children; and certain 
folios splendidly illustrated, which do “ very 
eat credit to our engravers.” Little more and 
better, but a great deal of what is much 
vorse, constitutes our sum total of literary trea- 
sure appropriated to the Fine Arts. We have 
wt even a single Life of Raffael, or Michael- 
lo, or Leonardo, (the three greatest modern 
artists), all the solid of which might not be com- 
municated by a sauntering amateur between 
Pall Mall and Bond-street. Our pictorial Ency- 
tlopedia is—Pilkington’s Dictionary! How far 
do these contributions exceed those of our fri- 
volous neighbours to the same object? M. de 
Quincy alone had published in 1835 ten volumes, 
folio and octavo, some of considerable value,— 
none worthless. Those by which he is best 
known are his Lives of Raffael and Michaelan- 
gelo: a glance at these works will serve to elu- 
tidate much in the nature of the one before us, 
# well as set forth the author’s critical powers. 
The ‘ Life of Raffael’ may, perhaps, be defi- 
Gent in that fine poetic penetration which could 
fully enter the soul of such a divine genius, and 
W out its secrets by the amalgam of sympa- 
thy, revealing them by subtleties of expression 
beyond the reach of a prosaic mind. Herein 
consists the actual imperfection of the work; it 
8 written with the dry point, as artists would 
say; and from a wish to tell nothing but hard 
tuth, omits much traditional detail, which the 
author looks upon as mere dross, but from which 
tuth might be smelted. His Life of Raffael, 
nevertheless, deserves encomium for its general 
txactitude, and many judicious remarks scat- 





tered through it. Michaelangelo’s merit being 
more scientifical, is better appreciated by that 
secheresse d’dme, which renders Frenchmen such 
excellent mathematicians and miserable poets : 
it cannot, indeed, square the mighty circle of 
imagination, whose mere centre was science, and 
its circumference, though swept round this, a 
line far outside the limits of the demonstrable 
and known. Several gross errors as to fact are 
also committed by the biographer, it would seem 
in stupendous proportion with his subject, and 
not at all in harmony with his fame for exactness : 
several theoretic mis-views, arising from the de- 
fect of mind above mentioned, were to be looked 
for. Michaelangelo’s genius has never yet been 
contemplated under its proper aspect, notwith- 
standing the prodigy has had as many inspectors 
about it as Gulliver on the beach of Lilliput: 
whence the criticisms upon it, like sketches taken 
from wrong platforms of some huge cupola in 
foreshortened clair-obscure, have become masses 
of darkness, falsity, and confusion. We repeat 
it: this wonderful artist, maugre all that has 
been said or sung about him, is not understood 
yet; he was as little meant to be embalmed for 
posterity by covering him with honey, as to be 
consumed at once by the quicklime of a few sar- 
casms, however burning and bitter. Between 
the fawning adulation of Vasari, who soils while 
he caresses him, and the pismire impertinence of 
Mengs, who creeps up his hip—stings—and runs 
away; between the costive apothegms of Rey- 
nolds, and the bombastic ebullitions of Fuseli; 
between immoderates and impartialists, the true 
nature of his genius has remained as hidden as 
if it were an enigma instead of an axiom. Critics 
are seldom content to take simple views, though 
often silly ones; or to put off the comfortable 
swaddles of system, in which they were wrapt by 
grandmother Prejudice. M. de Quincy is well 
known as a partizan of the “ classical” faction, 
so has his mental eyes just as much filled with 
musce volitantes as if he had adhered to the 
“‘romanesque”: he sees everything in spots or in 
spangles. Our author, likewise, rarely attempts 
to follow the example Buonarotti himself has 
set him, who solved the problem of St. Peter's 
cupola with an egg-shell; he is rather given, 
after the critical fashion now prevalent, to ex- 
plain the mysteries of an egg-shell by help of a 
cupola. 

All the preceding remarks bear upon the 
work before us, and, indeed, with double 
brunt. For dryness and minuteness, and weari- 
some monotony of composition, its several para- 
graphs resemble nothing so much as the sand- 
banks of Arabia Deserta, and are only not alto- 
gether as barren. Between rushes and palm- 
trees they certainly do present a crop, but the 
pilgrim ever and anon exclaims—into what a 
very little oasis might all these fresh tufts and 
fruitful specks be contracted! Perhaps, how- 
ever, we ought to admire the ability displayed 
upon what, we believe, our neighbours pique 
themselves as upon another Fine Art, that of 
book-making : we wish it was peculiar to them. 
M. de Quincy husbands bis little store of mate- 
rials with a thriftiness perfectly Sabine ; scatters 
them as thin as Pousset did his crumbs, and puts 
off from chapter to chapter what he has of im- 
portant to communicate, all but the modicum 
which serves in each as an excuse for the ver- 


biage that envelopesit. To use a technical phrase, 





he teases his subject. ‘Though the chief points 
of his work be sound, he fills up with a deal of 
futile disquisition and small metaphysics. An- 
other fault is the grievous defect of simplicity 
and perspicuity, as regards both the logic and 
the language. Not that we could demand the 
profounds of thought to be made as fathomable 
as shallows, but surely it is the business of a 
philosopher to bring up their depths, as it were, 
and, at least, not to turn the shallows into appa- 
rent profounds, by muddying his language? 
This is too much the bias of modern philosophical 
writers, who mistake going into the dark for 
oing into the deep: it is too much the case of 
uM. de Quincy in his treatise on “ Imitation.” 
We consider his style of philosophising as the 
very reverse of the right one; as that which 
rather tends to complicate the simple than sim- 
plity the complex. It seems as if he attempted 
to sound every abyss of the intellectual ocean 
with either a floating line, or one too short, or 
entangled. For a philosopher, his style of lan- 
guage is far from the best; punctilious without 
being exact, tedious without being explanatory, 
neither illustrative by the use, nor demonstrative 
by the rejection, of metaphor. Now, in our 
opinion, a work on the fine arts, as this is, should 
have the advantage of poetical as well as logical 
treatment; but an author should be cautious 
not to unite the defects of both, instead of their 
merits; he ought not to adopt the indefiniteness 
of poetry with the aridity of Jogic. Such how- 
ever is, toa tittle, what M. de Quincy has done. 
He appears but scantily gifted with that sharp 
strength of mind, which would enable him to 
cut out clear truths by single strokes of expres- 
sion, but rather mangles his object by a repeti- 
tion of feeble blows, which render it, when deve- 
loped, scarce recognizable. Despite of all this, 
and all we have said above, the work on ‘ Imi- 
tation’ is far beyond any produced in this king- 
dom now-a-days on a similar subject. If nothing 
else, it takes the highest ground of criticism, 
while our artistic writers take the lowest. Most 
of the old principles which it puts forth are solid, 
many of the original positions are at once new 
and undeniable; moreover, it contains the 
essence of a sound system on imitation, if the 
reader can extract it. Although the author sails 
much among the fogs and mists,—at times among 
the flats and shallows, he discovers, however 
faintly, a line of coast which is firm and fruitful. 
So valuable do we think his work in this respect, 
that we should submit an abstract of its contents 
to the bar of public opinion, if they were not of 
such a farraginous nature as to defy all attempts 
at drawing them into a coherent digest. We 
must be satisfied with culling a few berries from 
the brambles of the most labyrinthian disquisi- 
tion through which it ever was our lot to roam. 


As foundation principle we have the following: 
—To imitate in the Fine Arts, is to produce 
the resemblance of a thing, but in some other 
thing which becomes the image of it.” By the 
essentiality here introduced, imitation distin- 
guishes itself from, and elevates itself above, 
mere copyism; to produce the resemblance of 
anything in its own material, is not to imitate, 
but copy. There seems to be a good deal of 
broad-day truth about this maxim, yet how often 
do we act as if totally blind to it! Thus, a 
wooden spar is laid on the knees of Canova's 
Magdalen for a cross; very natural no doubt, 
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but no more artistic than the tinsel crown nailed" 
by her votaries on the Virgin’s head in a picture. 

us, also, there are antique paintings with 
golden diadems, of actual gold, on the coloured 
personages; nay, there are even classic statues 
with neal baliacta, and other articles of orna- 
ment or convenience, not imitated in stone, but 
the veritable wares themselves, as they might 
have been wrought by a Roman blacksmith or 
Athenian brazier instead of the sculptor. And 
if popular will had its way, art would find itself 
réduced to be as little artistic as possible, to make 
realities supply the place of imitation: we are 
convinced that if chemistry discovered the secret 
of crystallizing human eyeballs, and petrifying 
dead hands, the multitude would prefer seeing 
these ingrafted upon statues, to the best marble 
eyes and hands which ever came out of Paros or 
Pentelicus; and would, with the most “ foolish 
face of praise,” wonder at such pieces of revolt- 
ing mosaic as miracles only a step below raising 
the very dead to life. 

Again : “ Imitative resemblance should never 
be complete enough to reach absolute illusion.” 
There is no point in art more incontestable than 
this, yet none more kicked against by the majo- 
rity. Bring up a clown, or herd of clowns, from 
the Kentish wealds to London, and these unso- 
phisticated dilettanti will stare half the day at a 
tobacconist’s Scotchman as the perfection of art, 
while their utmost applause of the Theseus will 
perhaps amount to—what a fine block! Nay, 
we are by no means certain that a file of the 
snuff-taking Highlanders aforesaid would not 
gain the verdict as better “ Elgin Marbles” than 
all the masterpieces at the British Museum, from 
more than one jury of Squires that could be em- 
panelled. Take a higher grade: the mob of 
amateurs who frequent our Exhibitions ; what is 
it they most admire? Portraits true to a pimple 
—faces that seem to “ start out from the canvas” 
likenesses “‘ one mistakes for the very origi- 
nals”—fruit that “birds would peck at’’—utensils 
the spectators could “take hold of””—landscapes 
“like views through a window’’—such are deemed 
the very highest compliments that can be passed 
on paintings, while, in truth, they are the very 
lowest. For compliments they are: we do not 
deny these qualities to be merits, but to be merits 
which art should aim at, and end with attaining. 
What we have described is natural taste, and as 
such is correct : all taste should begin from a love 
of réality, or illusion ; but cultivated taste should 
proceed to something nobler, more intellectual, 
more essentially artistic. Why? it will be asked; 
why love art better than nature? We do not; 
but we love both, and both so well, that we do 
not like to see either sunk in the other. Or to 
atiswer by a question on our side: if nature be 
all you want to see, why come to an exhibition- 
room in search of it? Why look at nature 
through a piece of painted canvas or polished 
stone, when you can see herself at first hand by 
looking about you? If reality be the great desi- 
deratum, why turn away your eyes from God’s 
creatures to gaze upon Pickersgill’s, or Roth- 
well’s, Landseer’s, or T.S. Cooper's? Why not 
go to the Fives-Court or the King’s Theatre if. 
you wish to see men and women in puris natu- 
ralibus? Why not go to city feasts for sights of 
aldermen as nature and turtle-nourishment made 
them; or to routs and the Ring for views of all 
the natural that milliners and tailors have left 
about our belles and our beaux? At the Royal 
Academy you can but behold them in lake and 
lampblack, burnt umber, and yellow ochre! 

Third: “It is the fictiovs and incomplete in 
every art, and these alone, which constitute art, 
and become, moreover, the sources of the plea- 
sure of imitation.” For, the condition of this 
pleasure, as explained by one of our author's 





most transpicuous passages, “consists in the mind 


being — and clearly perceiving that, 
though the scheme of seducing it may be enter- 
tained, the means of deceiving it are wanting, 
and that what is presented to it, is truly a thing 
which is the image of some other. ‘Then, no- 
wise doubting but that the imitable object or 
subject is shown only in a single one of its as- 
pects, it enjoys so much the more in proportion 
as, captivated by the art that concentres it in 
that one point of view, it neither desires nor 
thinks of suspecting there is any other. Let the 
real be substituted more or less in place of the 
fictious — let the resemblance be absolutely 
complete — what will be the consequence? 
The disenchantment of reality for the charm of 
imitation. But it is argued that there will be 
the pleasure to be derived from nature. Even 
so: but art has nothing to do with such pleasure. 
It is not concerned about the pleasure expe- 
rienced in viewing nature herself, but contrari- 
wise, nature in her image. To enjoy nature, 
requires neither forms nor means of art. To 
disannul art, or, which is the same thing, the re- 
presentative effect of its image, would be doing 
like the child who, when breaking the mirror, in 
order to lay hold on his own reflected appearance, 
annihilated the one by destroying the other.” 

Fourth: there are two “ erroneous means by 
which, employed through a desire of completing 
or increasing the imitative truth of every art, 
that truth is destroyed.” One of these errors, 
incidental to an artist, “ consists in stepping be- 
yond his own art to seek, in the resources of an- 
other, an increase of imitative resemblance.” 
The second error “ consists in seeking truth short 
of the limits of every art, by a system of servile 
copy, which deprives the imitation or the image 
of that fictious part which constitutes at once its 
essence and its character.” We have but room 
to specify these radical errors, committed to a 
greater or less extent almost every day by those 
who consider themselves as impeccable artists. 
For the demonstration of their absurdity we 
must refer to the work before us. 

Fifth: ideal imitation is the result of a gene- 
ralized study of nature; and, the works of art 
compared with those of nature will ever be in- 
ferior, unless recourse be had to the ideal model 
of imitation. Perhaps little more need be said 
as a flying proof of this, than that ideality was 
the characteristic of Greek art, un-ideality of 
Dutch. What these opposite principles pro- 
duced in art, we may express without much cir- 
cumlocution ; all that is glorious and inglorious 
respectively. 

With these citations and comments we must 
be satisfied, but request our readers will not. 
Let them consult M. de Quincy’s volume for the 
fullest statement and treatment to be found of a 
subject which demands quite as plenteous eluci- 
dation as he has given it, and indeed more. 





A Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, and 
the Morea. By Edward Giffard, Esq. Murray. 
The Shores of the Mediterranean. By F. H. 

Standish, Esq. Lumley. 

Even “solitary reading” would not give the 
head-ache, if confined to works like these. The 
writers skim like swallows over the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, merely alighting here and 
there, on its shores and islands, as resting places. 
An interest, however, attaches itself to Mr. Gif- 
fard’s volume, extrinsic of its literary merits. 
What does the reader say to a summer or winter 
trip to Athens or Constantinople, or both? Let 
us look seriously to the possibility—let us pro- 
ceed by facts and dates. 

On the 3rd of January, Mr. Giffard, and a 
College friend, embarked at Falmouth on board 
H. M. steam-packet bound for the Mediter- 
ranean, They touched at “fair Cadiz” —spent 





sixty hours at Gibraltar, time enough to see al] 
its engineering wonders, and leave leisure fo 
“a day in Spain,” not passed without adventure 
—skirted the shores of the latter country, with 
its fine outline of the Granada Mountains—tra. 
versed the blue Sea, and caught a glimpse of 
Algiers, with snow-crowned Atlas in the dis. 
tance—and entered Malta on the 17th. Hence 
they proceeded to Zante ; and thence, passing be. 
tween Ithaca and Cephalonia, and over the wate 
grave of Sappho, reached Corfu, where they re. 
mained a week. On the 30th they were once 
again steaming down the channel for Patias, 
Here they engaged a vessel to take them to 
Corinth, with leave to stop a day at Scala di 
Salona, to enable them to visit Delphi: and here 
we must stop for a breathing time, and to enliven 
our journal with a few extracts. 

“ Having ordered our horses the preceding evening, 
we started for Parnassus at six o'clock, but certainly 
none of the steeds resembled Pegasus, or, perhaps 
indeed, the whole story of Pegasus may be an alle. 
gory to convey a plain truth, that to get over such 
roads horses would have need of wings. The path 
at first crossed the Crissean plain, partly cultivated 
and abounding with the oleander ; afterwards through 
an olive-grove, the trees of which bear a peculiarly 
fine fruit, distinguished by the name of Columbades, 
From this the ascent begins, and is in some places 
very difficult, nowhere easy ; about half way up we 

Crissa, having a view of Galaxidi to the 
south-west, and Salona to the north-west. Just 
before we arrived at Delphi, we saw several ancient 
tombs, excavated from the rock, on either side of the 
path; they are chiefly single, but one we entered 
had been the last resting-place of three persons, On 
passing through a rudely arched doorway we found 
ourselves in a chamber with a sarcophagus on either 
side, and a third in front; over each was a small 
niche in the wall for a lamp or figure: the cover 
were gone, and there was nothing te be seen within, 
but the stone pillows for the heads of the deceased. 

“ Delphi is situated some five or six miles up the 
sides of the mountain range, which, about eight or ten 
miles farther, terminates in the summit of Parnassus; 
but Delphi, contrary to the received opinion, has 
little local connexion with Parnassus, properly so 
called, and is not even in sight of it. * * 

“ The general aspect of the village proved the ae- 
curacy of Pausanias’s description of the site of the 
ancient town: it is built on terraces of masonry, 
rising above one another in regular gradation, and 
having all the features of great antiquity; on the 
right as you enter the village are the foundation 
walls of an old temple, forming a square of about 
one hundred yards each way, in the centre of which 
stands a miserable Greek church, dedicated, I believe, 
to St. Elias. Advancing from this, we entered the 
village, and having put up our horses, were guided 
first to the Amphitheatre, an immense work, whose 
seats, hollowed out of the rock, are still almost per- 
fect; thence to the Castalian Spring, which rises at 
the foot of what have been so long celebrated as the 
double peaks of Parnassus; but in fact, the summit 
of Parnassus, properly so called, is some miles off, 
and not even visible, being concealed by a bare pre- 
cipitous rock, which rises, immediately behind the 
fountain, one hundred or one hundred and fifty feet 
in height; up the face of which extends a rugged 
cleft that at the top separates the rock into two 
sharpish peaks, which though of a height compafa- 
rively insignificant, hide, by means of their proximity, 
the rest of the mountain, and are commonly, but 
erroneously, called the double head of Parnassus ; for 
the mountain itself, which we saw from several 
points, has nothing like a double summit. On the 
face of the rock are three semicircular-headed niches, 
which have a formal and unromantic appearance; 
on the right, very little above the level of the ground, 
is a fourth, of larger dimensions, in fact, a shallow 
cave, which is now converted, by the addition of a 
poor shed with a lean-to roof, into a small rude 
chapel, dedicated to St. John,—on the walls of 
which are inscribed the names of several visitors, 
and amongst them that of ‘Byron’ with the date 
1809. 

“The Castalian Spring itself appears in the ui 
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— 


poetical shape of a parallelogram, which has been 

‘priously formed for the purpose of a bath, (a very 

gullow one) in which, as we read, the Pythia per- 

med her ablutions before she ascended the sacred 
‘ * #« 


tipo think one of the tragedians, though I have not 

able to recover the passage, mentions that 
Gaipus, when he came to consult the oracle, sat by 
fountain under the shade of a plane-tree ; and if 
ny recollection of this incident be correct, it is sin- 

that there is, close to the fountain, the stump of 
iplane-tree now in the very last stage of decay, and, 
»9 doubt, of great antiquity; not, of course, that 
yhich the poets described, but a tree may have been 
propagated here successively on the spot, and che- 
ished for the sake of old traditions.” 

After visiting Corinth, the travellers crossed 
the Isthmus, re-embarked at Calamachi, and 
jnded, at day-break on the 4th of February, at 
the Pireus. The account of Athens is inter- 
ating ; and not the less so, because the traveller 
jas not thought it necessary to encumber him- 
gif with learning, upon matters on which most 

ns are reasonably well informed, or if not, 
yould not seek for information in such a work. 
Hegives us his general impressions—an account 
of what he saw—his visits to the more celebrated 
rmains of ancient art—notice of the later disco- 
veries, with the regulations observed by the go- 
ymment in relation to known and newly-dis- 
covered treasures. 

On the 8th of May they again started for 
fpidaurus, stopping on their way at Aigina, 
tat they might visit the celebrated temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius. On this occasion Mr. 
Giffard observes— 

“Had it not been for the quarantine, to which we 
ould have been subject on our return, Constanti- 
nple would have been easily reached, even in our 
jmited period for travelling, so as to allow of our 
murning by the same packet in which we eventually 
ame bome. A steamer was lying in the harbour to 
pocted two days after to Smyrna and Constanti- 
wple, staying a day at the former, and one or two 
tt the latter place, and returning again to Athens, 
The whole trip would not have occupied more than 
the ten days which we wasted afterwards in quaran- 
tne at Zante ; and that quarantine is now removed, 
ve having been the last sufferers.” 

From Epidaurus they proceeded on horseback 
 Jero, and thence to Napoli. Here they made 
arangements for a journey round the Morea, 
pare by Tiryns, Mycena, Argos, the 

wan Marsh, to Tripolitza. They now 
tirected their course to Vourlia, on the Eurotas. 
This journey was not accomplished but at some 
personal inconvenience, and, as a taste of its 
alt, we shall give the particulars of a day’s 
narch :— 


“The road at first lay over the plain, by a path in 
thich we followed each other, in what are called 
hdian files—which, by all the evidence of the loca- 
hitie, must have also been the Grecian mode of 
uarching ; for we hardly met, throughout the Morea, 
he vestiges of a road or street in which two armed 
persons could have walked abreast.+ 

“Leaving the village of Piali and the ruins of 
Tegea (which we had visited the preceding evening) 
ilittle to the left, and a lake on our right, we began 
tfresh ascent. While we were in the plain, the sun 
tad shone, with a wintry face indeed, but still suffi- 
tently to shed a little cheerfulness around ; but as 
ve topped the first hill he bade us farewell for the 
ay, which had every appearance of terminating un- 
favourably. 

“At the distance of about four hours from Tripo- 
lita, we arrived at a resting place, having crossed 
ind recrossed a stream (whose direction we followed) 
pwards of forty times, during which I underwent 
the discomfort of having one of the guides mounted 
hind me, redolent with garlic and multitudinous 

d smells, it being impossible for him to walk, the 

.1“The main incident of the CEdipean story was occa- 
by the narrowness of the high road between Thebes 
Delphi. Aven ata spot where three roads met, CEdi- 
pf, a single foot- passenger, was forced out of the way— 

Wov—by the car of Laius.—Soph, Cd, Tyr. 804, 
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riveralone dividing two hills precipitous to the water's 
edge. This, I believe, is very apprepriately called 
the Pass of Potamo—the river Pass. The name of 
the resting place we either did not inquire, or have 
forgotten in the vexation which it occasioned us. It 
was a hovel worse than the poorest of those Irish 
huts which so much surprise English travellers. Our 
guides had informed us that it was a buona locanda 
—a good inn—and pressed us to halt there for the 
night, pointing out the thick and stormy appearance 
of the sky, which boded a heavy fall of snow. 

“We did not like the first glimpse of the place, 
but, that we might not be thought obstinate, dis- 
mounted to make a nearer survey; but the abomi- 
nable odour which met us at the door prevented our 
even entering for that purpose. As much of the 
dark interior as the eye could penetrate, presented a 
confused mass of children, pigs, poultry, oil-jars, 
skins, strings of onions, and figs, with all the filth 
and smells concomitant with such a congregration of 
matter. We positively refused to remain here for 
the night, while our guides as positively refused to 
proceed, and there was every probability of a serious 
disagreement at this early stage of our journey. De- 
termined, however, not to yield, both because the 
place was really intolerable, and because we feared 
that if we now submitted to our guides, we should 
not easily become our own masters again, we mount- 
ed and proceeded on the path, ordering the guides 
to follow with our servants, under the vague penalty 
that ‘ they would, if they did not, be the sufferers ;’ 
though the truth was, that we should have been the 
real sufferers, in case of their disobedience. We had 
pursued 8ur unattended course hardly an hour, be- 
fore the prophecies of our guides were accomplished, 
and we were overtaken by a most violent storm of 
wind and snow—the latter driven in our faces with 
such force, that we were not able to advance against 
it, and we really had no alternative but to turn our 
backs and sit it out. In addition to this discomfort, 
we were uncertain whether we were in the right 
road, the guides having not yet made their appear- 
ance, which we indulged a hope that they would do, 
although they had, when we left them, expressed 
their determination of remaining at the buona lo- 
canda, which, no doubt, appeared so to them, and 
which even we began to think might have been 
better than our present position. Not a house or 
hovel of any description was to be seen, and the 
ground was so completely saturated with previous 
rain, and the present sleet and snow, that our horses 
sunk far above their fetlocks in the mud at each 
step. Our feelings were at this moment by no 
means the most pleasurable: we did not speak, but 
sat in the pelting storm, ruminating on the chances 
of where we might that night rest, and thinking, with 
something like bitterness, of Dr. Clarke's celebrated 
assertion, that ‘it was as easy to travel through the 
Morea as in Derbyshire.’ He had never tried it! 
At last the storm ceased, and sooner than we ex- 
pected, and we again urged on our jaded beasts, till, 
reaching the top of one of the hills, we anxiously, 
through our glasses, looked back to see if we could 
catch any glimpse of our retinue in the winding of 
the road. After a long survey, when almost giving 
way to despair, we descried some figures, which we 
sanguinely resolved could be no other than they, 
some miles off, but following our path: this revived 
our spirits, and we again pushed on. During all 
this time our road was, without exception, the worst 
that it is possible to conceive—over quagmires— 
through rivers—by the edge of precipices, and up 
mountain torrents.. Along the bed of one of these 
we toiled for upwards of an hour, over large loose 
stones, constantly giving way under the horses’ feet, 
and rolling down upon the following traveller. 

“But if we had been unprepared for this severity 
of weather and local desolation, we were equally 
surprised by the quick vicissitudes of climate and 
scene which we experienced. We had been scram- 
bling through this wintry wild, up the north side of 
the mountain, but when we had surmounted the 
pass, and had descended a little on the other side, 
we found ourselves in a comparative paradise, and 
in the temperature of an English spring. The 
country was beautiful, though uninhabited, and the 
road gradually improved. Here, as night and dark- 
ness were approaching, we dismounted to wait the 
arrival of our followers, and to give our horses liberty 





——_____ a 
to refresh themselves, by cropping the grass and 
shrubs: when after an hour the guides overtook us, 
we discovered that one of them, still sturdy and 
contumacious, had allowed the others to proceed 
without him, keeping his own baggage-horse, which 
carried our beds and portmanteaus, in which were 
stowed all our worldly riches: about their safety we 
were rather uncomfortable; but the arrival of the 
rest had raised our spirits, and, promising the men @ 
buona mano on arrival, we went on merrily, and at 
nine—thirteen hours from leaving our last hotel— 
arrived at the Khan of Vourlia, a distance, by the 
map, of about thirty miles, but to our feelings three 
times the distance.” 


From Vourlia they passed to Mistra, and then 
visited the ruins of Sparta :— 

“A careless traveller, ignorant of the localities, 
would pass over the ancient site of Lacedemon with- 
out knowing or suspecting that a city had ever stood 
there: the lands are cultivated—seges ubi Sparta— 
and on one side of a ploughed hill is excavated the 
theatre, which with the foundation of a small temple, 
called the Tomb of Leonidas, form the whole visible 
vestiges of Sparta. 

“ But even these remains did not belong to the 
Sparta of Menelaus, of Leonidas, of Greece, but to 
the modern Roman town, which has also disappeared 
in the lapse of ages, without leaving any vestiges 
except of the two edifices I have mentioned, which 
were, in all probability, works of the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius, in honour of whom, as ‘ Preserver of the 
City,’ several fragments and inscriptions have been 
occasionally ploughed up. 

“The Eurotas alone remains, the natural defence 
which enabled that haughty Lacedemonian city to 
boast that ‘they had no necessity for other walls than 
the breasts of her citizens:"—this still meanders 
through the fertile plains, tilled no longer by the 
Helots, but by the fierce and turbulent Mainiotes, 
who come down during spring and summer from their 
mountain abodes for that purpose, and who pay, as 
we were told, a very reluctant obedience to the laws 
of regenerate Greece, waiting only for a favourable 
occasion to resume their ancient predatory system of 
™ * * 

“T may here observe, that until I had visited 
Greece, I never had any very distinct idea of the 
small extent of the most celebrated states, and of the 
natural causes which kept them divided into somany 
independent communities. It seems, in fact, that 
each state was composed of a kind of valley, sepa- 
rated from its neighbours by natural barriers of sea 
or mountains, which rendered the communications, 
either of war or amity, very difficult and circuitous, 
and maintained the spirit of separation and nation- 
ality between the several states. It took the power- 
ful state of Sparta three hundred years finally to 
subdue the Messenians, which can only be accounted 
for by the difficulties of the intermediate country. 
In proceeding from Mistra to Messene, we were 
obliged to perform nearly double the direct distance 
between the two places, and through a country almost 
impracticable.” 

It was the intention of the travellers to have 
proceeded by a pass across the ridge of Tay- 
getus, direct to the Gulf of Coron; but this was 
found impracticable, and they were compelled to 
take a route to the northward, and across the 
Messenian plain. They now crossed Mount 
Lyczus; and, after visiting the ruins of Phi- 
galeia and Olympia, sailed from Pyrgo to Zante. 
Here they remained till the 2nd of March, when 
they re-embarked in H. M. steam-vessel Zar- 
tarus, and returned, touching, as before, at 
Malta, Gibraltar, &c. to Falmouth, where they 
arrived on the 24th of March. There, gentlemen, 
—there is a pleasant trip for the long vacation ; 
Bath, and Cheltenham, and Brighton, the Isle 
of Wight, and other sub-urban places, are weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable ;—what say you to 
Athens and the Court of King Otho,—the Eng- 
lish are in good favour there? The best season, 
however, is late in the spring: the weather is 
then dry and temperate, with long mornings and 
evenings—and, thanks to Mr. Pittakys, a guide- 


book is already prepared for you. Ifyou do un< 
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dertake the voyage, you may find Mr. Standish’s 
work a pleasant companion ; his account is more 
full and satisfactory in many places; he has 
Sicily and Naples all to himself ; and we should 
recommend you, if not hurried, to visit the 
former, and return home by Italy : it would not 
add greatly to the cost, nor require a longer 
absence. We conversed, at Rosenhain’s Con- 
cert on Tuesday last, with a gentleman who had 
been sunning himself in the Villa Reale at Na- 
ples, only ten days before. 





The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, a Fragment. 
By C. Babbage, Esq. Murray. 
Ir may not have been the author’s design to 
— that the noble bequest of the Earl of 

ridgewater was wasted by those intrusted with 
its management, but when the reader finds new 
series of analogies illustrative of Natural Religion 
open to his view, he must of necessity condemn 
the arrangement that excluded them from the 
memorable eight treatises. The purport of this 
treatise is to establish an argument in favour of 
design from the changing of laws in natural 
events; the changes being consequences of 
some more general law, and included in it, as 
necessary results, at the time it was ordained. 
This reasoning is illustrated by the Calculating 
Machine, in which the seeming laws of sequence 
vary at irregular intervals, not accidentally, but 
in obedience to a more general law included in 
the principles of its construction. These inter- 
ruptions of sequence are compared to the vast 
cycles of geological change, in which each period 
appears to be distinguished by the coming in or 
going out of new subsidiary laws, all of which 
however are submitted to some still higher con- 
dition; a condition that gives unity to the series, 
and points to some comprehensive law imposed 
upon matter at the dawn of its existence. The 
author proceeds to show that this doctrine is the 
reverse of fatalism, and, by the example of Kep- 
ler’s law of gravitation, that the comprehensive 
law, with its infinite consequences, must have 
resulted from intelligence. The objections urged 
against Geology from its apparent contradiction 
of the Mosaic records, are examined with calm- 
ness and ability. We have then two fragmen- 
tary chapters on “the desire of immortality” 
and the notion of “‘time.” It is to be regretted 
that the logical sequence of these chapters is 
interrupted by large gaps, but whether, as in the 
Calculating Machine, they are or are not pro- 
duced by “a more comprehensive law tran- 
scending the limits of analysis,” we are in- 
competent to determine. 

From the intermission of Natural Laws, Mr. 
Babbage deduces an argument in favour of 
miracles, and shows that “it is more proba- 
ble that any law, at the knowledge of which we 
have arrived by observation, shall be subject to 
one of those violations which, according to 
Hume’s definition, constitutes a miracle, than 
that it should not be so gubjected.” ‘This argu- 
ment is resumed in the Appendix, and an ingeni- 
ous attempt made to demonstrate mathematically 
the sufficiency of testimony to support a miracle. 
The metaphysical question of the value of evi- 
dence does not, however, appear to us precise 
enough to be represented by numbers; there are 
too many minute circumstances to be taken into 
consideration, and the fallacy of Mr. Babbage’s 
reasoning appears from his result, wherein he 
declares that seven witnesses would be sufficient 
to establish the fact of a man having risen from 
the dead:—would he believe it on such evi- 
dence? 

The fragmentary character of this work de- 
prives it ofall claim to the title of Treatise ; it is 
little better than a congeries of speculations 
suggested by the Calculating Machine, and we 





doubt if the publication will tend to advance Mr. 
Babbage’s fame. 

It was not our intention to have noticed the 
controversial topics introduced by Mr. Babbage, 
especially his proofs that mathematical studies 
and mechanical pursuits have no tendency to 
disqualify the mind for appreciating the evidence 
of Natural Religion, though the book has been, 
in a great measure, written to refute such an 


opinion ; but Mr. Whewell’s Letter, vindicating a | 


passage in his Bridgewater Treatise, compels us 
to say a few words on the subject. To prevent 
misapprehension, we shall quote Mr. Whewell’s 
words :— 

“If the mathematician set out on religious rea- 
sonings, thinking that his mathematical knowledge 
alone must bring him into a nearer ‘proximity to his 
Maker and Master, he will, I fear, find that the road 
is interrupted by a wide chasm, and he may, perhaps, 
turn back frustrated and hopeless. It is only by 
rising above his mathematics and his physics ;—by 
recognizing the utter dissimilarity of moral and reli- 
gious grounds of belief, from mathematical and phy- 
sical reasonings upon established laws of nature ;— 
that he can make his way to the conviction of a 
moral constitution and providential government of 
the world; and if the mathematical or physical phi- 
losopher so habituate his mind, that it is difficult for 
him thus to elevate himself into a higher region than 
that of mathematical proof and physical consequence, 
I cannot but think he does damage to his power of 
judging on those other subjects.” 

If it be admitted that the exclusive study 
of mathematics has a tendency to weaken the 
power of appreciating moral evidence, this, 
it appears to us, arises not so much from the 
study of the exact sciences as from the neglect of 
the metaphysical considerations on which they are 
based. The injurious tendency of deductive 
reasoning is not confined to religious subjects ; 
on the contrary, it extends to every estimate of 
probabilities; even in the Middle Ages St. Ber- 
nard discovered that a devotion to abstractions 
obscures the judgment of facts. But has not 
Mr. Whewell missed the real point of contro- 
versy, which is, “ how such results arise from 
mathematical pursuits”? He seems to forget that 
there is a starting point in mathematics and 
physics—a process of reasoning anterior to their 
reasonings; both are based on what Colonel 
Thompson called Peirasms, that is, general in- 
ferences from observation and experiment ; and 
this anterior process supplies a bridge for the 
chasm which Mr. Whewell has imagined. In 
fact, Mr. Whewell’s censure applies only to those 
mathematicians who mistake the means for the 
end, an error more common than is usually sup- 
posed. This appears more fully from his de- 
scription of what he deems the best evidence 
supplied by the sciences in support of Natural 
Theology :— 

“ The strongest arguments borrowed from the sci- 
ences in support of religion, appear to me to be, not 
those borrowed from any specific analogies of nume- 
rical or other mathematical laws, but those founded 
on considering how various are the kinds of law, and 
yet how connected these kinds all are ;—how physical 
connexions graduate into physiological; and these 
into moral relations :—so that the existence of a pur- 
pose in man’s moral faculties, is as certain as in his 
bodily organs; and final causes part of the same 
scheme as physical causes.” 

Now, this very argument is purely mathema- 
tical, or, rather, to borrow a phrase from Lord 
Bacon, mathetical ; it has been more simply ex- 
pressed by Babbage: “ The larger the number of 
consequences resulting from any law, and the 
more they are foreseen, the greater the know- 
ledge and intelligence we ascribe to the being by 
which it was ordained ;” for assuredly the basis 
of connexion between “ the kinds of law” is as 
much a law as any series of sequences in the 
species. 











A General Account of the Receipts and E. a 
of the City of Paris, for the year termingt 
June 30, 1836. [Compte Général, Se, $e. 
Paris, Viuchon; London, Dulau. 7 

Tuts volume, which is the official budget of the 

municipality of Paris, is a mere tabulated eg). 

lection of figures. Being drawn up for the yy 

(or mystification, as it may be,) of those locally 

interested, and conversant with the matters eng. 

merated, it is totally divested of any runnip 
commentary, such as is necessary for the jn. 
formation of more general readers. The expert 
student in political statistics may however col. 
lect from its barren pages some useful facts 
pregnant with inference concerning the social 
condition of the Parisians. The receipts and 
expenditure, as set forth in this compte rendu, 
cover a large surface ; the same spirit of cen. 
tralization entering into the municipal arrange- 
ments of Paris, which has penetrated so dee ly 
into those of the general government of the 

country. Each article, therefore, may throw a 

light on some peculiar phasis of society. 

The revenue of the city is derived from various 
sources, the most considerable of which are ag 
follows :— 

A tax raised on the land and on the houses, amounting to 5 
per cent. on the same tax raised for the general government, 
—A tax on moveables and on personals, also 5 per cent. og 
the government tax. An additional 4 per cent. on these, 
dedicated to the purposes of primary instraction,—The 
produce of the octroi, or duty, on various articles of cop- 
sumption, collected at the barrier, &c.—Fines and seizures 
connected with this duty.— Duties on the sale of provisiuns 
in the markets.— Profits on ighing an ing 
Sewerage tax.—Profits on the distribution and sale of 
water (hydraulic machines, &c.).—Profits on the public 
slaughter-houses and warehouses.— Rents of markets, and 
of stations and chairs on the Boulevards, on landing-places, 
and coach stands, commercial property, &c.—Farm of 
gaming-tables,— Fees on certificates of é¢at civil.—Tax on 
funerals, and sale and hire of graves.—Farm of the pro- 
ducts of sewers, &c.— Police fines, &c. &c. 

The total amount of these receipts is 
51,753,331 fr. ; being alittle more than 2,000,000/. 

We have not immediately at hand the nun- 
ber of the present population of Paris. But it 
appears that in the year 1817 it was reckoned 
at 714,596; of whom 105,560 were, in wholeor 
in part, maintained by charity. The tax-payers, 
then, may be set down at about 600,000. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that this population has in- 
creased, at the present day, to 800,000, the tax- 
ation of Paris for municipal purposes alone, 
must amount to very little less than 2/. 10s. per 
individual. 

The expenses are set down as follows :— 

Arrears of municipal debt, (5,000,000 fr. nearly).— Regis 








tration expenses.—Land tax on commercial property.— 
Payments to the Treasury (one-tenth of the net product of 
the octroi, one-tenth on the farming of gaming-tables; 
contribution to the government tax on moveables ; indew- 
nity for exemption from billeting soldiers).— Expenses of 
the central Mayoralty (501,648 fr.)—of arrondissement 
(360,268 fr. )—of collecting octroi (2,000,000 fr.nearly; amount 
collected, 29,000,000 fr.)—of public measuring and weighing 
—of public waters—of slaughter-houses—of marke 
superintendence of gaming-tables — of distribution | 
certificates of état civil, &c. &c.—Primary instruction 
(237,333 fr.)—Religious worship (62,197 fr.)—Funerals 
and cemeteries.— National Guard and military service 
(903,035 fr..\—Great sewerage.— Maintenance of edifices, 
&c. 1,366,213 fr.)—Considerable repairs to ditto (267 ,565fr.) 
—Direction of public works.—Sundries.—Charitable inst 
tutions (5,339,265 fr.)—Arrears.—Prefecture of Police— 
Libraries, Museums, Promenades, &c.—Colleges, 
places of public instruction.—Pensions and charitable 
donations. — Public rejoicings (317,905 fr.)—Extra 
—New works on a great scale (3,691,071 fr.) 


From this very brief summary, it may be 
collected that the taxation of Paris falls heavily 
on the lower classes. Above one half of th 
entire levy is raised through the instrumentali 
of the octroi—that is, on the animal food, fuel 
fermented and distilled liquors, oil, vinegat) 
forage, building materials, salt, drugs, candles 
&c.; i. e. on almost every article of consump 
tion which is used by the masses, except bread. 
This mode of taxation must not only be grievous 
by its absolute amount (falling, as it does, most 
heavily on the lowest classes, whose expenditure 
consists almost entirely in the purchase of 
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articles), but also by the amount of fraud it en- | is drawn still finer ; on 
s, and the consequent demoralization of | two is looser and more capricious. 


those who participate in it. Besides the octroi, fish, 
fowl and game, grain, and butter, pay together a 
duty of 1,200,000 fr., levied on their sale. This 
mode of raising money directly on the personal 
consumption of the individual, throws some light 
also on the extraordinary consumption of horse 
flesh, (see Atheneum, No. 472,) which has given 
so much trouble to the authorities, who dare 
not acknowledge and regulate its sale, and who 
cannot suppress its fraudulent admission within 
the walls. It appears that very few of the 
lowest class of restaurateurs abstain from the 
employment of this article; and that such of 
the poor as can obtain it, gratis, from the 
knackers, are very little solicitons about the 
manner in which the animal perished, or the 
wholesomeness and cleanliness of its preparation. 

Any direct comparison between the municipal 
expenditure of Paris and London, would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain; the details 
not only varying so materially in kind, but so 
many of them also being defrayed parochially, 
or otherwise, in London, so as not to be collected 
into one sum of outlay. If the parochial taxes 
of a Londen house be averaged at 15/., and its 
inhabitants at six, the weight of the burden on 
each person will not materially differ in the two 
cities. In that case the different value of money 
ineach, would throw the disadvantage into the 
Parisian scale—paving, lighting, sewerage, and 
provision for the poor, are also more completely 
and satisfactorily carried on in London than in 
Paris. Hence we might conclude (if the data 
were trustworthy), that the English method of 
aiministration is the best. But to attain any 
result that approached to certitude, would require 
amuch more elaborate research than we are 
at present able to bestow on the subject. 

From the following table of articles which 
paid duty, some slight notion may be formed of 
the movement of Parisian society, as to numbers 
and wealth. The amounts for 1815 and 1819, 


are taken from Delaure’s work on Paris :-— 
1815 1819 1835-6 

Wine in barrels .... 642,445 801,524 924,618 Hect. 
Distilled liquors, &c. 60,694 42,693 36,909 Hect. 
Beeves ...... ceccece 032 77,109 105,067 Head 
Re cnickaiiave 77,466 «= 67,723 «Ss: 88,073 —— 
TD ciccscadences 358,502 329,070 364,875 —— 
Ti icenesces is 81,397 64,822 86,094 —— 





The Doctor, §c. Vol. 1V. Longman & Co. 
Ix this, the third issue, the Doctor has dedicated 
no less than one entire chapter to our unworthy 
selves, including some fifteen quotations, to 
prove, what most people take for granted, that 


| when critics animadvert on authors, they 
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generally form very different estimates of the 
merits of the case under consideration. At the 
risk of drawing down a quarto on our devoted 
heads, instead of an “ interchapter,” we shall 
now add to our former judgment, that we find 
nothing in this fourth volume to alter the opi- 
nions we have heretofore expressed. With re- 
spect, indeed, to our observation concerning the 
exhausted commonplace book, it is very probable 
that we may have mistaken our man. He may 
be, for anything we know to the contrary, one 
of the most ietons students of his age and 
country; but, with an absolute knowledge of 
the fact, we should not the less have thought 
that the third volume was a falling off, from the 
two first, as we now think that Volume IV. shows 
astill further declension. We should still have 
perceived a growing want of freshness and 
variety, such as, with ordinary persons, proceeds 
from exhaustion, and a cessation of the first 
lively runnings of imagination and of memory. 
In the volume at present under review, the epi- 
sodes bear a still larger proportion to the ima- 
ginative parts than before; the thread of story 
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and the connexion of the 
Giving 
our author, therefore, all the credit he claims 
for his voluminous collecticns from the writings 
of others, and also for his own curious and dis- 
cursive powers of reflection, we must still main- 
tain that our criticism was a legitimate deduc- 
tion from the facts before us. 

A great part of the defects of this work is 
clearly traceable to its plan. In referring to a 
passage of considerable power in the third volume, 
as a specimen of effective novel writing, we 
appended a sort of oh ! si sic omnia clause, which 
has given our Doctor great offence. ‘The book, 
he replies, is what its author intended it to be. 
Now, under favour, we still think that the author, 
if he had chosen it, might have made a plea- 
santer book of it had he given it a purely novel 
form. He would also have made it a more 
readable, and therefore more useful, work, had 
he turned it into a collection of essays. As it 
is, the reasonings overlay the story, and the 
story interrupts the reasonings. ‘The work “is 
neither fish nor flesh;” and the imitation of 
Rabelais and his imitators, belonging not to our 
age of literature, is weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. ‘There is no greater mistake than 
that which a grave person falls into, when he 
fancies himself humorous; and our worthy 
Doctor must pardon us for thinking that he is 
in that predicament. His humour is “no joke”; 
and his typical and other mechanical tricks “ to 
elevate and surprise,” only do wrong to literary 
excellencies, which, though in the present in- 
stance egregiously misapplied, are of no ordi- 
nary kind. 

These, however, are venial errors, and might 
have been more severely handled by the critic, 
without stirring up so much of an author's bile 
as we have unfortunately moved. By the bye, 
is it not a curious thing that we critics should 
have such thin skins, when we turn authors 
ourselves? Here is our excellent Doctor, who has 
himself, we very strongly suspect, long plied “the 
ungentle craft,” and that too “ on the establish- 
ment” (as he phrases it) of certainly not the 
most gentle of critical periodicals, wincing and 
kicking like an unbroken colt in its first harness ; 
and yet in his own judgments, both of indivi- 
duals and of classes, he lays about him un- 
sparingly against all who do not entertain the 
same opinions, in politics and theology, as him- 
self. This is another guess matter from mere 
authorical backslidings, and requires to be dealt 
with after a more serious fashion. Wearisome 
as is the affected mannerism, which “ like a 
wounded snake drags its slow length along,” 
through each successive volume, it hurts no 
moral feelings; but the cool effrontery of the 
dogmatist, who arrogates to himself infallibility, 
on points that have occupied for ages the 
brightest intellects, without admitting of demon- 
stration, and whose intolerance brooks no con- 
tradiction, acknowledges no honest dissent, is 
infinitely more censurable. This it is that 
compels us to remember how utterly unfitted 
is he, who has thus sinned, for’ the office he 
has assumed of judging his fellow creatures, 
or for forming a trustworthy opinion in the 
matter at issue. A vast reader, but a feeble 
and a timid reasoner, his collectanea de omnibus 
rebus are mere dead weight and incumbrances. 
The authorities he accumulates around his 
question, prevent him from perceiving the 
weakness of an argument, or tracing the whole 
consequences it involves. He is perpetually 
mistaking assertion for proof; and he conse- 
quently subjects himself to the imputation of 
talking about what he does not understand. His 
poetic imagination, too, leads him astray; and 
the multitude of his lights dazzle, instead of il- 
luminating. Such an intellect, “ rich and rare” 





as it may be, is not the bois dont on fait des 
vrais philosophes ; it is not the proper instrument 
for investigating truth; and this our Doctor 
would long ago have discovered, had he taken a 
more active part in the world’s business, and 
measured his strength in argument with that of 
other men. But he has lived, we rather think, 
in retirement, and cultivated only a coterie; and 
to that circumstance he owes the portentous 
self-ignorance which lies at the bottom of all 
his visions of judgment, and which has brought 
on him the ridicule of men, in other respects 
much his inferiors. Such recluses too frequently 
retire to their mountains and their deserts, only 
to raise altars for self worship ; and it is not to 
be wondered at if they fancy that they exceed 
the ordinary height of man, when they fly from 
every standard of comparison which might detect 
the error. 

How little our Doctor knows himself, is ap- 
parent in all he writes. In the volume before 
us, he quotes a passage from the Life of Sir W. 
Temple, in praise of gardening, where, among 
other things, it is said, that “there is nothing in 
it to remind us of the bustle of political life ;” 
yet, before he quits the subject, he himself is re- 
minded of all that is worst and most unamiable 
in politics. “‘ The wall fruits,” he relates, “ were 
under Mr. Allison’s care; he called himself, in- 
deed, the First Lord of the Fruit Department ;” 
and on this cue he flies off at atangent—“ If the 
First Lords of certain other departments had 
taken as much pains to understand their busi- 
ness, and to perform it, the affairs of the state 
would have been better managed than they were 
in his days, and than they are in ours.” 

Again we are told— 

“ There was little pauperism there at that time ; 
[what time ?] indeed, none that existed in a degree 
reproachful to humanity ;” “ or in that obtrusive and 
clamorous form which at present, in so many parts 
of this misgoverned country, insults, and outrages, 
and endangers society.” 

“ What is fame, when it ends in a poor possibility 
that Bonny Boots, who called the Queen his lady, 
and that Queen not Bergami’s popular Queen, but 
Queen Elizabeth.” 

“In these days, when honours have been so pro- 
fusely distributed by the most liberal of administra- 
tions, and the most popular of kings, I cannot but 
think that Tom Fool ought to be knighted.” 

“ Would the Earl of Mulgrave be less worthily 
employed in writing fashionable tales upon his own 
views of morality, than he is in governing Ireland as 
he governs it.” 

Assuredly gardening is better than this: there 
is no mistaking such passages for general re- 
flections; they are the echoes of the factious 
politics of the day—the writer sinks into a mere 
paragraph-grinder to calumniate his political 
opponents. Such rancorous nonsense as this 
disfigures, more or less, all the writings of “ the 
Doctor ;” and shows, that if the cowl does not 
make the monk, neither does the retreat make 
the philosopher. 

Let us take another example of the way in 
which the Doctor “runs amuck” against all and 
sundry his political antagonists ; and be it noted, 
that the passage is not a skit flung off in the 
heat of writing, and printed in the hurry of an 
excited feeling: the context shows that, like the 
attack on Byron in a former part of the work, 
its venom was concocted long ago, and, having 
had time to fester, is deliberately given to the 
world, in the indulgence of an hatred that even 
death cannot assuage :— 

“Our Doctor flourished in the Golden Age of 
Magazines, when their pages were filled with volun- 
tary contributions from men who never aimed at 
dazzling the public, but came each with his scrap of 
information, or his humble question, or his hard 
problem, or his attempt in verse. 

“In those days A was an Antiquary, and wrote 
articles upon Altars and Abbeys and Architecture, 
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B made a blunder, which C corrected. D demon- 
strated that E was in error,&c. * * 
“ But now 
——‘ when all this world is woxen daily worse,’ 

see what a change has taken place through the whole 
Chriscross Row! As for A, there is Alaric Watts 
with his Souvenir, and Ackerman with his Forget- 
me-not, and all the rest of the Annual Albumers. 
B is a blackguard, and blusters in a popular Maga- 
zine. C is a coxcomb who concocts fashionable 
novels for Colburn; and D is a dunce who admires 
him. E being empty and envious, thinks himself 
eminently qualified for Editor of a Literary Gazette. 
F figures as a fop in Knight’s Quarterly. G isa 
general reformer, and dealer in Greek scrip. H is 
Humbug and Hume; and for my I, it may always 
be found with Mr. Irving and Mrs. Elizabeth Martin. 
J jeers at the Clergy in Mr. Jeffery’s journal. K 
kicks against the pricks with his friend L, who is 
Leigh Hunt, the Liberal. M manufactures mischief 
for the Morning Chronicle. N is nobody knows 
who, that manufactures jokes for John Bull, and 
fathers them upon Rogers. O is an obstreperous 
orator. P was Peter Pindar, and is now Paul Pry. 
Q is the Quarterly Review, and R 8 Robert Southey, 
who writes in it. T tells lies in the Old Times. U 
is a Unitarian who hopes to be Professor of Theo- 
logy at the London University. V is Vivian Grey. 
W is Sir Walter Scott. X the Ex-Sheriff Parkins. 
Y was the Young Roscius; and Z,—Zounds, who 
can Z be, but Zachary Macauley ?” 

The next extract that we shall give, is not by 
way of a brick-sample of the edifice; on the 
contrary, we offer it as a strange contrast to the 
agreeable and often curious matters which have 
found their way into this odd miscellany, and as 
a justification of our original assertion, that the 
writer “has set himself up for a humourist on 
the strength of fantastic tricks, which, instead 
of awakening admiration, will only make sober 
people stare at his methodical madness.” 

“ Once upon a time there were Three Bears, who 
lived together in a house of their own, in a wood. 
One of them was a Little, Small, Wee Bear; and 
one was a Middle-sized Bear, and the other was a 
Great, Huge Bear. They had each a pot for their 
porridge, a little pot for the Little, Small, Wee 

ar; and a middle-sized pot for the Middle Bear, 
and a great pot for the Great, Huge Bear. And 
they had each a chair to sit in; a little chair for 
the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and a middle-sized 
chair for the Middle Bear; and a great chair for 
the Great, Huge Bear. And they had each a bed 
to sleep in; a little bed for the Little, Small, Wee 
Bear ; and a middle-sized bed for the Middle Bear; 
and a great bed for the Great, Huge Bear. 

“ One day, after they had made the porridge for 
their breakfast, and poured it into their porridge- 
pots, they walked out into the wood while the por- 
ridge was cooling, that they might not burn their 
mouths, by beginning too soon to eat it. And while 
they were walking, a little old Woman came to the 
house. * * 

* She tasted the porridge of the Great, Huge Bear, 
and that was too hog for her; and she said a bad 
word about that. And then she tasted the porridge 
of the Middle Bear, and that was too cold for her; 
and she said a bad word about that, too. And then 
she went to the porridge of the Little, Small, Wee 
Bear, and tasted that ; and that was neither too hot, 
nor too cold, but just right ; and she liked it so well, 
that she ate it all up: but the naughty old Woman 
said a bad word about the little porridge-pot, because 
it did not hold enough for her. 

“ Then the little old Woman sate down in the 
chair of the Great Huge Bear, and that was too 
hard for her. And then she sate down, &c. * * 

“ By this time the Three Bears thought their 
porridge would be cool enough; so they came home 
to breakfast. Now the little old Woman had left 
the spoon of the Great, Huge Bear, standing in his 
porridge. 


“ Somebody has been at 
my porridge!” 


said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, rough, gruff 
voice. And when the Middle Bear looked at his, 


were wooden spoons; if they had been silver ones, 
the naughty old Woman would have put them in 
her pocket. 

** Somebody has been at my porridge!” 
said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 

“Then the Little, Small, Wee Bear, looked at his, 
and there was the spoon in the porridge-pot, but the 
porridge was all gone. 

“ Somebody has been at my porridge, and has eaten it all up! 
said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, small, 
wee voice.” 

These typical jokes (typical, we will not say 
of dulness, but of perverse affectation and most 
strange self-abuse) are repeated no less than 
three times before the author tires of them. We 
should imagine that the children, to whom the 
tale is addressed, would not be quite so tolerant. 

Here, for the present at least, we close our 
account with ‘The Doctor.’ As the produc- 
tion of an anonymous nobody, the work was not 
likely to have attained much notoriety ; but the 
signal of recognition has been given, the party 
flag waves over it, and it may now acquire a 
factitious influence more extensive. 








Issues of the Exchequer, being a Collection of 
Payments made out of his Majesty’s Revenue, 
from King Henry III. to King Henry VI. 
inclusive, §c. By Frederic Devon. Murray. 

Tuts selection from the Pell Records presents a 

curious and amusing series of entries, charac- 

teristic alike of the times, and of the successive 
monarchs. In the reign of Henry III. gifts of 
altar-cloths, wax-lights, frankincense, . copes, 
and dalmaticz, to half the abbey churches in the 
kingdom, prove the correctness of the opinion 
expressed by the Commons, that Henry was far 
better suited for a monk than a king; while the 
entries of the following reign,—payments to 
judges, to transcribers of the public records, and 
arrangements for the better preservation of legal 
documents, appropriately characterize him who 
has been termed the English Justinian. In the 
numerous entries relating to Edward III.’s reign, 
the chivalrous magnificence of the monarch 
meets us on almost every page; and payments 
for tournaments, for prizes to the victors, for 

“‘goodlye stedes and ryche armure,” paint in 

vivid colouring the victor of Cressy and Poictiers, 

and the institutor of the Round Table at Wind- 

sor. Then, again, the “ rewards” for the appre- 
hension “ of certayn rebels,” the “ monies paid” 
for their prosecution, and the numerous entries 
of prison expenses of noble and royal persons 
kept in strict durance, forcibly prove the state of 
feverish excitement of the government, from the 

period of Richard's deposition, even down to a 

time long subsequent to that at which this vo- 

lume closes. 

From this selection we shall proceed to lay 
before our readers a few extracts, some of which 
will, we think, be found important in an histo- 
rical point of view, and the others curious and 
interesting, from the illustrations they afford of 
ancient manners. For the benefit of such readers 
as believe that our forefathers were unacquainted 
with the use of chimneys, we transcribe the fol- 
lowing entries in the Issue Roll of the 43rd of 
Henry IIl.— 

“ Free-stone.—And for two hundred weight three 
quarters of free-stone, for the use of the chimney and 
laundry, bought of Algar de Brugge, 16s. 6d. 

“ Smiths.—And to Master Henry de Lewes, for 
the iron work which supported the mantel of the 
chimney of the King’s chamber, before it was taken 
down, for the aforesaid week, 4s. 

“ Lead, Ironwork.—And for four cart loads of lead 
bought at the fairs of Saint Botulf, by the hands of 
Richard Box of London, for the gutters of the King’s 
great hall, and covering of the houses of the King’s 
Court throughout, to be repaired, 8/. 8s.; and for 
one hundred weight and a half of wrought iron 





he saw that the spoon was standing in it too. They 


bought at London, for the use of the chimney afore- 





said, 25s.; and for three quarters of sea~coal to fon, 
the iron for the aforesaid chimney, with the carriage 
- cy y Pose ay hate er — for 2000 inoy 
nails, for the shingles t at Lond 

Bridge, 162" cnet Honey ty 

From the last of these entries it would seem 
that lead had even then begun to supersede 
shingles. In a subsequent entry, however We 
find mention of shingles used for the po 
chamber and the kitchens; their price is stated 
at 7s. the thousand. There are many valuable 
notices in this Roll, both of prices of building 
materials, and wages of workmen. The masons 
receive 6d, per day, the smiths the same; |g. 
bourers 3d., and carpenters 4d. “ Master 
William, the painter, with his men, designi 
the picture of Jesse on the mantel of the king's 
chimney, and for renovating and cleaning 4 
painting on the wall of the king’s said chamber,” 
receives 43s. 10d., and 7s. 6d. “for divers co. 
lours.” The Issue Roll of the 1st Edward J, 
also contains several curious particulars relative 
to the prices of labour; we here find that 
“Master Robert de Beverley, the king's plas- 
terer,” receives only 6d. per day. An entry, 
“to the two chaplains of the king, for perform. 
ing divine service for the soul of the king's father, 
in the hermitage of Charing,” forcibly reminds 
us of the state of Westminster in the thirteenth 
century, when the “Strande” was a miry way, 
and the vicinity of Charing so dangerous, that 
few, unless well armed and in company, dared 
to pass along after nightfall. ‘The following, in 
the Liberate Roll, is interesting :— 

“To Hugh de Kendale, for erecting a certain 
house in the burial-ground of the Abbot of West 
minster, in which the statues of King Henry and 
Eleanor, Queen of England, late consort of the pre. 
sent King, were being made, 116s. 44d.” 

This evidently refers to the effigies which still 
adorn the tombs of Henry III. and Eleanor of 
Castile, in St. Edward’s chapel, and which are 
of brass; we wish some other entry could be 
found which might give us the name of the 
artist. From the absence, hitherto, of all 
cific information relating to the beautiful efigy 
of Eleanor, it has been conjectured that it was 
of foreign workmanship; this entry is, there- 
fore, important, as proving that it was cast in 
England, and by the same artist who was em- 
ployed upon the effigy of Henry: whether Hugh 
de Kendal were the workman, is uncertain; 
there are two other entries relating to him in 
this volume; in the one he is paid 10 marks 
“for going beyond the seas at the king's com- 
mand”; in the other, which occurs in the follow- 
ing year, 20/. is paid by him to William Sprat, 
and John de Ware, “ for providing latten metal 
for the tomb of King Henry.” The obsequies 
of Edward I. were performed with great splen- 
dour, according to Walsingham, and we have 
corroborative proof in this volume. In the ac- 
counts of his executors, we find, among other 
entries, 100/. paid, “ for horses purchased, for 
knights to ride in the king’s armour, before his 
body, between the church of the Holy Trinity, 
of London, and Westminster, for two days.” 

The following extracts, of the reign of Edward 
II., are amusing :— 

“14th June—Paid 20s. to Thomas Springet, 
William Kempe, and Edmond de Grenewiz, mariners, 
the money received by their own hands of the King’s 
gift, for their labour in taking a whale, lately caught 
near London Bridge. 

“17th May.—50 marks paid to Rose, the wife of 
John de Bureford, a citizen and merchant of London, 
by her own hands in part payment of 100 marks due 
to the same Rose for an embroidered cope for the 
choir, lately purchased from her to make a present 
to the Lord High Pontiff from the Lady the Queen, 
consort of the Lord the King, and sent by the King’s 
messengers going to the court of the said Lord High 
Pontiff.” 
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One hundred marks for a cope of “ fine needle 
"! Jt may, perhaps, be as well to mention 
here, that the fair embroiderers of the present 
day are scarcely aware of the richness, as well 
as beauty, of ancient needle-work. The art of 
the goldsmith was summoned to the aid of the 
embroiderer, and delicate ornaments of the finest 
jd were worked in upon the fabric ; gems, too, 
gt in gold, were not unfrequently used to form 
the centre of the pattern, or to decorate the 
horder ; while the elegance of some of their ara- 
besques throw modern imitation far into the 
shade. These remarks are necessary to account 
fr a sum exceeding eight hundred pounds 
modern value, having being paid for what was 
merely a very large tippet. 
In the Issue Roll of the 4th Edward III., we 
find the following entry respecting his war steeds. 
«8th May.—To Master Thomas de Garton, keeper 
of the King’s wardrobe, in money, paid to him by 
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the hands of John Brokaz, for the purchase of the 
three undermentioned chargers,—to wit, one called 
Pomers, of a grey colour, with a black head, price 
1201; another called Labryt, dappled with grey 
gots, price 701. ; and the third, called a Bayard, of 
abright brown bay, with the two hind feet white, 

ice 501.:—by writ of privy seal, dated at Wood- 
sock, &c.,— 2407. 

“17th February.—To William de Manton, keeper 
of the King’s wardrobe, by the hands of Thomas 
Soigurnell, keeper of the King’s great horses, in dis- 
charge of 1197. Gs. 8d. paid to the same Thomas for 
the purchase of divers horses from the Executors of 
the will of John, late Bishop of Lincoln, viz., one 
free sorrel courser, price 20 marks; one courser, 
spotted with white, price 20 marks; one courser, of 
atoan colour, from Pappeworth, price 20 marks; 
me roan coloured courser from’ Tolney, price 20 
marks; one brown bay courser, price 25 marks; one 
ran courser from Cranbourn, price 10/. 13s. 4d.; 
one brown bay courser, price 11/. [With several 
other horses, describing their colour and from whence 
obtained. ]”” 

Well might the knight set a high value on 
his destrere, when such prices were given.t 
Another similar entry occurs thirty-three years 
later, but the prices were comparatively mo- 
derate. In a subsequent entry we find Richard 
II. paying 2007. for his coronation charger. 

In the 9th of Edward III. we find the follow- 
ing interesting entry. 

“To Isabella de Lancaster, a nun of Ambresbury, 
in money, paid to her by the hands of John de Gyne- 
well, for payment of 100 marks which the Lord the 
King commanded to be paid her for a book of ro- 
mance purchased from her for the King’s use, which 
remains in the chamber of the Lord the King,— 
661, 13s. 4d.” 


Was this “ the great book of romances,” from 
whence it has been supposed that Edward im- 
bibed his love of chivalry? That it was a valuable 
and beautiful volume, is evident from its price. 
The following are characteristic :— 

“18th December.—To the Prior of Merton, in 
money paid to him by the hands of Geoffrey de 
Chaddesley, one of the canons of the same place, in 
full satisfaction of the money due to the same Prior 
for fifty-two ogks taken from the wood of the same 
Prior, near Reading, for the round table at Windsor, 
which said oaks were carried to Westminster for the 
King’s workmen there. By writ of privy seal, &c. 
—26/. 13s. 4d. 

“9th March.—To William Volaunt, John Have- 
tegge, Rolinet de Lancaster, Roger de Corby, and 
Cayser, king of the heralds, sent to France, Germany, 
Brabant, Flanders, and Scotland, to proclaim the 
tournament to be held on the feast of Saint George. 
In money paid to them for their expenses, viz., Vo- 
jaunt, 10/., Haveregge, 101., Cayser, 6/,, and Corby, 
6, By writ, &e.—32/. 

“3rd May.—To John, Duke of Britany, in money, 
piid to him of the King’s gift, for his armour and 
equipment at the last tournament at Smythfield, held 





+ We must calculate their present value at about twelve 


or thirteen times as much. 


YUM 


on the 4th day of March last past, and for the ex- | 
penses of himself and his household incurred by reason 
of the said tournament. 
131. 8s. 11d. 

“To William Volaunt, king of the heralds and 
minstrels, being at Smithfield at the last tournament 
there, in money paid to them of the King’s gift, &c. | 
—401.” 

The entry relating to the ransom of John, 
King of France, is important :— 

“ 2nd April_—_To the Lord the King, in his cham- 
ber at Westminster, on the aforesaid second day of | 
April, in this 38th vear, by his own hands, there being 
personally in the presence of the same Lord the King 
the Venerable Father Simon, Bishop of Ely, Chan- 
cellor of England, William of Wickham, keeper of 
the privy seal, and Gauterus de Barde, master of the 
King’s money. In divers sums of money in gold re- 
ceived for the ransom of the King of France, which 
said gold was placed in the Treasury within the 
Tower of London,—to wit, in 2062/. 19s. 83d., in 
weight of divers gold money being the first payment 
made for the said ransom, at Calais, and received by 
Henry Pycard and his companions; which said sum 
by weight is worth by computation 30,104/. 8s., the 
pound weight being computed at 14/. 18s. 5d., the 
advantage in weight amounting to 94d. for each 
pound weighed which was not deducted, for the 
reason noted in the particulars remaining in the 
hanaper of this term. And for 17,066/. 13s. 4d. re- 
ceived for the same ransom by the hands of Nicholas 
Brake and Ralph Maillard,—to wit, in gold, nobles, 
7388/. 13s. 3d.; and for 653 pounds weight of gold 
in franks—19,678/. 0s. 1d., as appears by the said 
particulars of the declaration of this said sum remain- 
ing in the hanaper aforesaid; which said sums the 
said Lord the King acknowledged to have been de- 
livered to him as aforesaid on the said second day of 
April; so that the same King is willing that any other 
persons shall be charged therefore, but by virtue of 
the same delivery to him, the Treasurer, Chamber- 
lains, and other persons whomsoever are therefrom 
exonerated and discharged, it being in the King’s 
possession. By writ of privy seal,—47,171/. 1s. 4d.” 

The entries respecting the tomb of Queen 
Philippa give us the names of the workmen, and 
the sums received by them. 

“ 20th January.—To Hawkin Liege, from France, 
in money paid to him in discharge of 200 marks, 
which the Lord the King commanded to be paid him 
for making the tomb of Philippa, Queen of England, 
the King’s consort. By writ of privy seal, &c.,— 
1331. 6s. 8d. 

“31st May.—To John Orchard, a stonemason, of 
London, in money paid to him by his own hands for 
making divers images, in the likeness of angels, for 
the tomb of Philippa, late Queen of England, within 
the abbey of Saint Peter, Westminster. By writ, 
&e.,—5l. 

“ 28th June.—To Stephen de Haddele, valet of the 
King’s household, in money paid to him by the hands 
of John Orchard, stonemason, 100s., &c., in discharge 
of 187. 2s. which the Lord the King commanded to 
be paid him for divers costs and expenses incurred 
about the tomb of Philippa, late Queen of England, 
within the abbey of the blessed Peter at Westmin- 
ster; for the portage and carriage of a certain iron 
work from the church of St. Paul’s, London, unto 
the same abbey, 10s.; for making eight bars and two 
plates of iron, together with a battlement around the 
said iron work, 62s.; also for painting the same iron 
work with a red colour, 30s. ; for six angels of copper 
placed around the said tomb, and 12/. for two images 
of alabaster placed upon a small marble tomb for an 
infant son and daughter of the Queen, 20s. By writ 
of privy seal, &c.,—18/. 2s.” 

These two alabaster images are the Lilliputian 
effigies of Blanche de la Tour, and William of 
Windsor, which are still to be seen in a neigh- 
bouring chapel, (we think of St. Nicholas). 

The Issue Rolls of Richard IT.’sreign present 
us with notices of our venerable poet Chaucer, 
as envoy of the king, as well as laureate. 

“ 24th May.—To Geoffrey Chaucer, to whom the 
present Lord the King, on the 18th day of April, in 
the first year of his reign, by his letters patent, granted 


| 


By writ of privy seal, &e.— | 








20 marks yearly, to be received at the Exchequer at 


the feasts of Saint Michael and Easter by equal por- 
tions, for the good services performed and hereafter 
to be performed by him to the same Lord the King, 
and in recompense of a pitcher of wine charged by 
the Lord King Edward, grandfather of the present 
King, upon the port of the city of London, by the 
hands of the butler of the same King Edward and 
his heirs, also lately granted by letters patent to be 
received daily during the life of the said Geoffrey. 
In money paid to him by assignment made this day 
in discharge of 12/. 4s., paid to him for this his allow- 
ance,—to wit, as well rateably from the aforesaid 
18th day of April unto the feast of Saint Michael 
next following, as for the term of Easter last past. 
By writ, &e.,—12/. 13s. 

“ 28th November.—T o Geoffrey Chaucer, in money 
paid to his own hands in discharge of 14/. due upon 
an account made with him at the Exchequer of 
account, for receipt of his wages and expenses in 
going upon the King’s message to Lombardy, in the 
Ist year of the reign of King Richard II. By writ 
of privy seal, &c,,+14/. 

“ 6th March.—To Geoffrey Chaucer, an esquire of 
the King. In money paid to his own hands, by as- 
signment made to him this day, in discharge of 221. 
which the Lord the King commanded to be paid him 
of his gift in recompense of his wages, and the charges 
by him incurred in going as well in the time of King 
Edward, grandfather of the present King, as a mes- 
senger of the same grandfather, to Mounstrell and 
Paris, in France, on account of a treaty of peace 
pending between the aforesaid grandfather and his 
adversary of France; as in the time of the present 
Lord the King, to make a communication respecting 
a marriage to be had between the same Lord the 
King and the daughter of his said enemy of France. 
By writ of privy seal, &c.,—22/. 

The following entry is, perhaps, the earliest 
authentic notice respecting the use of cannon :— 

“10th December—To John Walssh, receiver of 
the King’s provisions at Cherburgh. In money paid 
to him by John d’Arundell, Marshal of England, 
late keeper of the castle and town of Cherburgh, at 
the time he was discharged from the custody afore- 
said, for the under-mentioned things remaining there 
for the King’s use for the defence and provision of 
the castle and town aforesaid, viz.: for ten guns to 
throw stones, two of which are of iron and eight of 
other metal, seven of the said ten guns casting bree 
stones twenty-four inches in circumference, and the 
three remaining casting large stones fifteen inches in 
circumference ; 200 lbs. of powder, 26 lbs. of salt- 
petre, and 24 lbs. of pure sulphur, which said guns, 
powder, saltpetre, and pure sulphur, were paid for at 
the Exchequer in the account of the 17th day of 
June, in the eighth year, &c.” 

The following entry evidently refers to the 
celebrated performance of miracle plays, men- 
tioned by Stow:— 

“ 11th July.—To the clerks of the parish churches, 
and to divers other clerks in the city of London, In 
money paid to them in discharge of 10/. which the 
Lord the King commanded to be paid them of his 
gift, on account of the play of the Passion of our Lord 
and the Creation of the World, by them performed at 
Skynnerwell, after the feast of Saint Bartholomew 
last past. By writ of privy seal amongst the man- 
dates of this term,—10/.” 

We must defer some further extracts until 
next week. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Aunt Dorothy's Tale, or Geraldine Morton.— 
Was the old lady, who here narrates the mourn- 
ful story of a hand bestowed without a heart, 
stimulated to print and publish her experiences 
by the applause with which the ‘Two old Men's 
Tales’ were greeted? If not written in direct 
imitation of those clever novels, ‘Geraldine 
Morton’ deserves to be added to the list of sin- 
gular coincidences,—at least, many scenes, and not 
a few of its turns and touches of description, down to 
the very management of the language, and the plea- 
sant way in which the narrator is made a personage 
of interest without becoming egotistic or obtrusive, 
reminded us forcibly of the * Admiral’s Daughter.’ 
Geraldine Morton is- one of those faulty, winning 
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creatures whom we could hardly wish perfected, and 
whom we cannot prevail on ourselves to hate, though 
she is the cause of disappointment and misery to 
all within the sphere of her fascinations. She begins 
the novel with a lover she thinks lightly of, com- 
pared with one who seeks her intimate and gentler 
friend ; in the progress of the story she in generous 
haste marries the man she does not care for, to 
secure the happiness of Matilda, by placing herself 
beyond the pale of rivalry: then, finding the mar- 
riage tie too frail to curb her passionate nature, she 
proves faithless to her husband, but repents almost 
in the moment of infidelity.—flying madly from 
home, and returning to attend at her mother's death- 
bed and to prepare her own ; the weak and faithless 
cause and partner of her fault also dying of the 
struggle of passion. Such is the plot ; for the repa- 
ration provided by the gentle and forgiving Matilda 
(the deserted maiden) for Lord Castleford, the injured 
husband, is an improbability and an excrescence. We 
have doubts how far any of these tales do good ; but 
Aunt Dorothy’s is among the better of its class. 

Egypt in 1837, by T. Waghorn.—The object of 
the writer is avowedly to set up Egypt against Tur- 
key. Egypt, he says, has fought and conquered 
Turkey, why then should she be held as subordinate 
to and dependent on that fallen power? Why is 
she not to be permitted to work out her own inde- 
pendence ? Why is she subjected to exactions which 
impede the march of her civilization? In the year 
1836, alone, he says, Egypt was required to send 
100,000 dollars as a present to the Sultan's daughter 
on her marriage ; 600,000 as a part of the Porte’s 
debt to Russia; 750,000 for possession of Candia; 
and all these sums over and above the tribute money 
of 1,450,000 dollars. If, he says, it be asked, “ What 
has England to do with this? I answer, England 
justifies it by always interfering in the Porte’s 
favour.” The policy recommended by Mr. Waghorn 
is an alliance between England and Egypt; which, 
he is of opinion, would open facilities for our com- 
munication with India, and powerfully assist in re- 
pelling Russian aggression on India should it ever 
be attempted. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Form of the Books 
of the Ancients, with a History of the Art of Bookbind- 
ing, by J. A. Arnett——A well compiled and well 
digested little volume, containing a good deal of 
information likely to interest the reader curious in 
the subject of which it treats. 

History of the Wandals, from their first appearance 
on the Stage of History to the Destruction of their 
Empire in Africa, by Louis Marcus. [Histoire des 
Wandales, §c.|—_We know not when it was our task 
to read a duller book than the present. Research it 
has, in a degree not often found in modern French 
writers ; but the facts are not judiciously selected ; 
preference is too frequently given to such as have no 
interest in themselves or importance in their con- 
sequences ; while others, which might be made the 
basis of agreeable discussion, are scarcely noticed. If 
to these defects we add, that the author wants com- 
prehensiveness, that his mind appears formed for 
minutie only, and that his style is singularly inele- 
gant, we shall have truly characterized this * Histoire 
des Wandales.’ 

Details of Ancient Timber Houses of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, selected from those existing 
at Rouen, Caen, &c., by A. Welby Pugin, 4to.—We 
rejoice in Mr. Pugin’s return to his career of useful- 
ness in rescuing from oblivion some of the interesting 
details of those wooden fabrics which are fast disap- 
pearing, not more from natural decay than from the 
spirit of alteration, which has affected those conti- 
nental towns. They still retain, however, far more 
numerous traces of these productions of the Gothic 
periods of the art, than most of our own cities. We 
are not inclined to think that such a style of con- 
struction will ever again be generally adopted in this 
country, but such examples as this volume contains 
must be invaluable to the architect, engaged in the 
erection of country dwellings, composed in the cha- 
racter of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
specimens are selected with judgment, and executed 
with facility of handling ; but we could wish that Mr. 
Pugin, having established his character as a consum- 
mate artist, had a more tender regard for his reputa- 
tion as an engraver—that he would substitute a more 


adopted—and that he would not so totally disregard 
the aid of chiaroscuro. 

On the Warming and Ventilation of Buildings, by 
C. J. Richardson.—Mr. Richardson has collected 
together much valuable information relating to a 
subject of general interest. The result is strongly in 
favour of warm water circulation ; and, so far asa 
limited experience will justify our offering an opinion, 
we agree with him. 

Conversations on Nature and Art.—A somewhat dis- 
cursive volume, but pleasantand instructive, and likely 
to interest young people, for whose use it is intended. 

The origin of Jim Crow.—* Who is Jim Crow ?” 
asks the author in his address “to the serious in- 
quirer ;” and his little sixpenny brochure is an an- 
swer to that question. Into that answer we shall 
not enter. The curious may learn all about Mr. 
Crow by “inquiring within,” and for the small 
charge of sixpence. But whoever Mr. James Crow 
may have been, we cannot but fear that foreigners 
will come to the strange conclusion that he is a 
standard measure of the wit, humour, intelligence, and 
musical taste of his Majesty’s cockney subjects. Mr. 
James Crow has become an universal favourite with the 
London public, insomuch that he has been introduced 
into the vocabulary of modern politics,and he already 
threatens to extirpate from the face of the earth, that 
hitherto celebrated race of politicians, yclept rats. 
We cannot but smile at the enthusiasm of certain of 
our contemporaries, who look forward with hope and 
faith to the revival of “ gorgeous tragedy.” Why, if 
all our other objections were put aside, who would 
write tragedies, having brains to write them withal, 
for a public that fills a theatre nightly in order to 
be amused with “jump Jim Crow” ? And we cannot 
choose but laugh outright at the subscribers for 
national Opera-houses, to be erected for the especial 
services of those who drink in with delight the 
cacophonous strains of “jump Jim Crow.” 

A Guide for Invalids to the Continental Watering 
Places, by Alexander George Home, M.D.—We 
wish we could say as much of the utility as of the 
industry of this little volume: it is an alphabetical 
list of places which are, or have been, frequented 
by invalids for the sake of their waters. The infor- 
mation, however, in the greater number of cases, ex- 
tends but little beyond the primary fact; and the 
reader will find scarcely anything in its notices that 
may not be met with, in greater detail, in the several 
local guide books. Should the book ever go through 
a second edition, we recommend the author to give 
the same pains to illustrating the separate articles, 
which he has employed in hunting them down for 
insertion in his list. 





List of New Books.—Giffard’s Visit to the Ionian 
Islands, Athens, and the Morea, post 8vo. 12s, cl.— Maternal 
Instructions on the Rite of Confirmation, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
—Travels in Palestine and Syria, by George Robinson, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—The Despatches of the Marqui 
Wellesley, Vol. 1V., 8vo. 25s. bds.—Letters of Charles 
Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life, by Talfourd, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Whewell on University Education, 12mo. 
5s. cl.—Snarley Yow; or the Dog Fiend, by Captain 
Marryat, 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—The Widow’s 
Offering, by the late W. P. Scargill, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
—Impressions at Home and Abroad, by J. R. O’Flanagan, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—James’s Memoirs of Celebrated 
Women, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—A Series of Instructive 
and Interesting Experiments in Chemistry, by E. Palmer, 
12mo. 1s, swd.—Schiller’s Bride of Messina, translated by 
George Irvine, 8vo. 6s. cl.—Life of Jobn Thelwall, by his 
Widow, Vol. I., 8vo. 12s. bds.—Investigation ; or Travels 
in the Boudoir, by Miss C. A. Halsted, fc. 7s. cl.— 
Fawckner’s Travels on the Coast of Benin, West Africa, 
post Svo. 4s. cl.—The Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XVIII., 
(Foreign Butterflies) fc. 6s. cl.—Memoir of Mrs. East, 2nd 
edit. 3s. 6d. cl.—Mayo on Infant Education, fc. 2s. 6d. cl. 
—Trench’s Thoughts on Education, I8mo. Is. 6d. cl.— 
O’Connor’s Recollections of Switzerland, fc. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
The Progress of Creation, by Mary Roberts, fc. 7s. cl.— 
Pierce’s (Rev. L. E.) Forms of Prayer, 12mo. 6s.cl.—Devo- 
tional Poetry, with volume of Music, oblong 6s. cl.— Plain 
Sermons, by the Hon. and Rev. G. C. Percival, Vols. 
I. & II., new edit. 12mo. 5s. each, bds.—Gurney’s Sabba- 
tical Verses, 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl.—The Deaf and Dumb Boy; a 
Tale, by Rev. W. Fletcher, 1S8mo. 2s. 6d, cl.—The Christian 
Church, by the Rev. Thomas Griffith, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.— 
Christian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. VII., l2zmo. 7s. cl.—The 
Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, 1837, Part 1., 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
hf-bd.—Numismatic Journal, Vol. I., 8vo. 15s. cl.— Magazine 
of Domestic Economy, Vol. II1., 8vo. 6s. 6d..cl.—Ingram’s 
Memorials of Oxford, 3 vols. 8vo. 58s. cl.—De Lamartine’s 








Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Syria, &c., new edit. 3 vols.. 


post 8vo. 31s. 6. bds.— Rattlin the Reefer, with []ustrations, 
new edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.bds.—Stoddart’s Angling 
Reminiscences, fc. 5s. 6d. cl.— Politics of Another World, 
by Mordecai, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Rennie’s New Supplement to 





firm manner for the scratchy mode which he has 





the P’ jias, Svo. 4th edit. enlarged, 12s, bds. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERA M 
AND ART. ae performances 0 

Tue past week, so far as new publications are con,  sset ¥°TE - 
cerned, has been somewhat dull—nor have snd Herr wy 
announcements reached us, either of forthcoming or Tuesday i t 
projected works, The more important, perhaps, ary bit 00 Tes” 
a translation of Von Hammer's History of the Otto. peng ones 
man Empire, and Travels in the Caucasian Pro 9" which — 
vinces, by the author of ‘Germany and the Ge. g® petforme 
mans.’ The latter is well timed, and cannot fail tp ould be 8 
be acceptable; the subject is comparatively untouch. § ‘ere v 
ed by, and unknown to, Englishmen, although we ob. § 2" nde = 
serve, by the foreign journals, that our continental is his c dof 
neighbours have long been pursuing their researches sch a Toa 
in that direction. Considering, indeed, the interest aber, at 80 i 
excited by the capture of the Vixen, and the conge. ao 
quent Parliamentary discussion, we cannot but think =* id ii 
that our translators and publishers have been a little om be 
remiss in not availing themselves of some of the works tals. 
lately published on the continent ; amongst others, BRITISH 





and as a serviceable hint, we will mention, Subow's The Gallery wit 
* Historical, Geographical, Ethnographical Picture of waSTERS LY, 
the Caucasus,’ and Icknezky’s ‘ Statistical Descrip. spt jdmittance 
tion of the Cis-Caucasian Provinces.’ Professor 
Nordmann, of whose journey we gave a brief notice 
lately (p. 326), is, we believe, the latest traveller; 
but the good people of Berlin seem just now espe. 
cially interested in the collection brought from thence 
by M. Dubois de Montpezzeur. Humboldt has sent 
some extracts from his journal to Paris, and the 
learned Orientalists of that city are engaged in 
arranging and explaining the inscriptions he collected 
in Georgia. 

The following are the regulations established for 
the admission of students, and contains an outline of 
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the course of studies to be pursued at the Scuoor or DI 
Desicn, now opened at Somerset House, in the Rta 





rooms lately occupied by the Royal Academy :— 
Masters, under the general superintendence of Mr. 
Papworth, will be employed to afford instruction in 
Design, including Light and Shade, Colour, Model- 
ling, Perspective, &c. Lectures will also occasionally 
be given on the principal subjects connected with 
the Ornamental Art. A large collection of Draw- 
ings and Casts for the use of the school has been 
provided. Such persons as are desirous of attend- 
ing, must apply to one of the Council or to the Di- 
rector. The students, before admission, must have 
made some progress in drawing, and candidates are 
to be examined by the Director, who is to report 
thereon to the Council, by whom the students are to 
be admitted: the Director, however, is vested with a 
discretionary power of admitting, as probationers, 
such applicants as may be considered by him quali- 
fied, until the decision of the Council be ascertained. 
Each student is to be subject to reprimand from the 
Director, and to expulsion by the Council, on the 
representation of the Director, or otherwise. The 
students are to have admission to the different lec- 
tures gratis. In case of misconduct, the Director 
has power to suspend the attendance of the student, 
until the decision of the Council is known. The 
payments of the students are to be made monthly. 
Each student is to pay four shillings per week, such 
sum to be paid in advance from the first of each 
month. The hours for attendance to be daily, from 
ten to four. A vacation of two months will be 
allowed. 

The fifth meeting of the Scientific Congress of 
France is to be held this year at Metz, and M. 
Simon, of the Royal Academy of that place, has 
been appointed general Secretary to the assembly. 

Mr. Russell's investigations into the nature of 
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waves, the form of the solid of least resistance, and fy sleyand; 
the motion of boats on rivers and canals have been Captain J.) 





printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; they are not more extensive than those 
of which we gave an account in our last report of the 
proceedings of the British Association, but they are 
more scientifically arranged, and their developement 
contains some very interesting applications of analy- 
tical mathematics. It is also gratifying to observe 
that experiments have verified many of the results 
predicted by hypothetic calculation. ; 
The Concert season is now drawing towards its 
close ; we confess not to our regret, for it has been 
carried on this year with such incessant furor as 
must become, in the end, exhausting. The last 
Philharmonic Concert included, among its attractions 
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yf. Thalberg’s amazing fantasia from ‘ Mosé,’ and the 
performances of M. Anglois on the contrabasso ; the 
+. vers were Mesds. Schroeder Devrient and Ekerlin 
sod Herr Krofft. M. Rosenhain’s Concert took place 
on Tuesday 5 this gentleman is an excellent pianist, 
jut too resolute in abiding by his own music. 

Thalberg’s second Concert was given on Wednesday, 
on which occasion, besides two of his own fantasias, 
he performed Hummel's Septuor in p minor. It 
sould be superfluous in us once again to insist upon 
the extraordinary, and, we believe, unapproached, 
nerits of this artist : not the least of these, however, 
shis modesty. Few have borne about with them 
gch a load of fame, from one side of Europe to the 
gher, at so early an age, in a manner so amiable 
snd unconscious, as M. Thalberg ; and in this par- 
ticular, no less than in his musical attainments, we 
yould hold him up to the imitation of our young 


artists. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
WASTERS of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
s0PEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 
ing. Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, Is. z 
ILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
qffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is NOW OPEN to the Public 
fom 9 in the Morning till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. 

i T.C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 
Wr. Theed's admired Statue of NARCISSUS, which has been 
neived from Rome, is now added to the Exhibition. 




























































YEWLY-DISCOVERED CORREGGIO MAGDALEN. 
Thisdivine Work of Art, perhaps thechef-d’ceuvre of Correggio, 
mains ON VIEW at No. 49, Patt MA ct, and will continue 
aly ashort time longer.—Admittance, ls. all 
N.B. A few doors trom the British Institution. 

Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. bs 

Brery known Artist will be admitted on presenting his own 
ard. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

ST OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
wor of the Basitica or St. Pau ROME, BEFORE 
iD AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
w ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
uth Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
fom TentillFive. 


THE HIPPODROME, BAYSWATER. 

PUBLIC_DAYS, SECOND MEETING, 1837.—RACES and 
:STEEPLE CHASE will take place on MONDAY the 19th, and 
ar the 20th June instant, commencing each day at 2 


clock. 

Admission for a four-wheeled Carriage, 5s.; two-wheeled 
(ariage. 3s.; Horsemen, 2s. 6d.; Persons on Foot, Is. The 
etrance is at Portobello-lane, on the Uxbridge-road. Instead 
issuing tickets as on the former occasion, money will in all 
ases be taken at the gates. 

Hippodrome Office, EDWARD MAYNE, Sec. 
Opera Arcade, Pall Mall. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 10.—The Right Hon. Sir Alexander John- 
ton, V.P. in the chair—The Secretary read a 
eter from Major-General Sir Henry Worsley, 
KCB. of the H. E. I. C. service, dated the 25th ult., 
avhich the General expresses his conviction that 
te could not more suitably appropriate some of the 
tunty which he had derived from the best and most 
weresting military service in the world, than by 
ontributing a portion of it to promote the utility 
ad stability of the Royal Asiatic Society; and, 
therefore, with this view, that he had the honour to 
ace at the disposal of the Council the sum of 1000/., 
» be applied, at the discretion of the Council, in 
ithering the objects of the Society. The special 
tanks of the Society were voted to Sir Henry for 
ls munificent donation; and it was unanimously 
wolved that the Members should mark their sense 
this liberality by entering upon a subscription, 
imited to a guinea, for a bust of the donor, to be 
jlced in the meeting room of the Society. 

An interesting journal of a passage from Calcutta 
» Alexandria, made in the years 1835—1836, by 
Captain J. Mackenzie, of the E. I. C. service, was read 
wthatgentleman tothe meeting. Captain Mackenzie 
ticed an occurrence illustrative of the lawless 
hbits of the Bedouins. A ship with 350 Persian 
tigrims on board, on their way to the shrine of 
Mecea, was wrecked one night on the Peninsula of 
Aden, on the Arabian coast; at the dawn of day 
‘e unfortunate pilgrims saw the neighbouring shore 
‘vered with Bedouins, ready to seize and strip them 
everything as they landed. There was no remedy : 
te long-boat was putin requisition, and each suc- 
five party, as it reached the beach, was stripped 
faked and cast adrift. An useless appeal was made 

the Sheikh, who sanctioned the robbery and 
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largely participated in its produce. The unfortunate 
men, however, contrived to send a letter to one of 
their countrymen residing at Mocha, by whom a 
vessel was dispatched to Aden, which brought them 
all off. Captain Mackenzie contemplates the cessa- 
tion of similar outrages from the expected extension 
of the power of the Pasha of Egypt in that quarter. 
The appearances of the shores of both continents, on 
approaching the celebrated Straits of Babelmandeb, 
were passed in review. The lofty, sterile, and rug- 
ged mountains about Ras Bir, on the African side, 
and the still more dismal shores of Arabia on the 
other hand; the bold, bluff rocks of the “ High 
Brothers,” the peak of Babelmandeb, and the low 
flat island of Perim, which divides the straits at their 
entrance, were graphically described. On the 28th 
of January the vessel passed the strait, and sailed 
securely on the light green waves which in this sea 
so strongly contrast with the funereal blackness of 
its shores.—At this point the reading of the paper 
was discontinued, and the conclusion was reserved 
for another meeting. 

William Lavie, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, 
and the Venerable the Archdeacon Robinson, were 
elected resident members. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 12.—Sir John Barrow, Bart., Vice President, 
in the chair. Read, the Report of Major Mitchell's 
late expedition into the interior, from the colony of 
New South Wales :— 

Camp on the River Murrumbidgee, lat. 35° 7’ 11” 8., 
long. 147° 27’ 40” E. Oct. 24, 1836. 

“ Sir,—Having proceeded into the interior for the 
purpose of exploring the further course of the River 
Darling to its supposed junction with the River 
Murray, and the course of the Murray upwards, ac- 
cording to the instructions I received in March last, 
I have now the honour to report the result of the 
expedition, for the information of His Excellency 
the Governor, having this day reached the river with 
a portion of my party, after a successful and highly 
interesting tour. 

“ When I arrived at Buree (the point whence the 
last expedition also left the settled districts), the 
channels of streams in which we had then found water, 
in a season of unusual drought, were quite dry, and 
I was informed that below a certain point there were 
no ponds, even in the bed of the River Lachlan. 
My intended route was the same as that which I 
wished to have followed last year—namely, to pursue 
the river as far as Mount Granard, and then travel 
westward, as the nature of the country permitted, to- 
wards the River Darling. 

“When I reached Mount Granard, I found less 
of a mountain range extending westward than I had 
expected, and although we procured abundance of 
water on its summit (where I passed a night), and 
that numerous hills, as promising as it was in this 
respect, appeared to the westward, the season was so 
extremely dry, that I considered it safer, with sucha 
party in charge, to rely on the ponds in the Lachlan, 
at least some way further; especially as I had ob- 
served from the hills a branch of that river, as it 
seemed, leading in a very favourable direction over 
the lower country. 

“ After we had descended along the bank of the 
Lachlan about sixty miles further, water became 
very scarce ; the natives having a name for each hole 
or quarry. I was then induced to quit its banks, on 
the assurance of an old native that he could find me 
water in the direction in which I wished to proceed 
to the Darling. 

“ At the end of the first day’s journey, on quitting 
the Lachlan, we reached the Northern Channel, but 
found it dry ; and although the old man procured a 
few quarts some miles beyond, we passed the night 
without finding any for the cattle; and next morn- 
ing, the chiefs of a tribe then among the hills be- 
yond, came forward to assure me that all there was 
dried up. My guide, however, persisted, and was 
desirous we should go on; but although I was satis- 
fied that in common seasons I might have found 
water there, I thought it might be in too parched a 
state then, after two seasons of drought. 

“In so precarious an enterprise as our further 
progress thus appeared to be, merely on account of 
water, I adopted what I considered the alternative 
by which the course of the Lachlan to the Murrum- 





bidgee, and that of ‘this river to the Murray, and 
thence to survey the Darling upwards with a light 
party. I must here mention, that before I determined 
on this plan, I had ascertained the identity of the 
river explored last year, with that which joins the 
Murray from the northward. I was consequently 
desirous to get through the survey of that barren and 
unpromising country as soon as possible, in hopes 
that in proceeding up the Murray, we might make 
discoveries more equal to the expectations raised by 
such an expedition. 

“On descending the Lachlan, we frequently tra- 
velled along its banks all day without seeing any 
water in its bed, passing the night without any ; and 
near the place where Mr. Oxley buried a bottle, I 
travelled three days and passed two nights without 
finding any, during a ride of one hundred and 
twenty miles with a party on horseback. There the 
Lachlan spreads into several branches, but these 
unite a short way below, where we found the channel 
as deep and well defined as it was above; and near 
the junction of this river with the Murrumbidgee, 
the ponds in its bed were deep and numerous. 

“ Relying on Arrowsmith’s Map (to which I am 
referred by the instructions), I passed the junction of 
the Murrumbidgee with the Murray, without being 
aware of it. But a branch of the former river pre- 
sented so favourable a position for a depét camp, in 
which I wished to leave Mr. Stapylton with the 
heavy part of our equipment, that I immediately 
took it up, leaving there the drays, boats, and most 
of the cattle and provisions in that officer’s charge, 
with eight men, while I proceeded forward with a 
lighter party, in order to complete the survey of the 
Darling. 

“ By this arrangement, my party was in better 
trim to deal with the savage natives whom we were 
likely to meet ; while the cattle left at the depét, 
and which were already exhausted by along journey, 
were refreshed for continuing it into the southern 
country on my return from the Darling. 

“During my first day’s journey from the depdt 
I made the banks of the Murray below the junction 
of the branch of the Murrumbidgee, and we subse- 
quently encamped where the breadth of this river 
was one hundred and sixty-five yards. On the fol- 
lowing day we were compelled to make a detour by 
another branch of this river, and thus came upon a 
fine full lake, sixteen miles in circumference. 

“T found the River Darling of considerable width, 
at, and for above six miles above, its junction with 
the Murray, from which the back water extended 
fifteen milesup. But, above that point, the channel 
seemed scarcely so wide as it was where I had ex- 
plored it above. It contained so little water, that at 
my last camp I stepped across its bed dryshod; a 
little water only dropping over the smooth bottom, 
seemed the effect of the rain fallen just before. 
This river exactly resembled the Lachlan in its 
woods, course, and in the character of its banks—the 
latter being peculiar to those two rivers only. The 
sole difference is, that the Darling is on a rather 
larger scale. The country, on both banks, was of 
the same barren description as that I had seen above, 
or, if possible, worse, for the arid red sands and thick 
scrubs approached the banks of the river, leaving 
little room for grass. As soon, therefore, as I recog- 
nized the points of a range previously intersected, 
and thus ascertained the identity of the Upper and 
Lower Darling, I hastened to rejoin Mr. Stapylton 
at the depot. From the natives we learned that 
other lakes similar to Lake Benanee existed in the 
country northward from the Murray, especially a 
large one named Coniowra ;—and that the Darling 
tribe came across the country from that river to the 
Benanee Lake, without passing along the bank of the 
Darling. 

“As I make the junction of the River Darling 
and Murray, in longitude 142° 3’ 26" E., or upwards 
of a degree more to the eastward than it appears to 
be in Arrowsmith’s Map, published in 1832, my 
movement from the depot point will appear less of 
a detour on my map, than by that map might be 
supposed. And the longitude of the junction of the 
Murrumbidgee, near my depét being also more to 
the eastward than it is in that map, (being 143° 
20’ 36” E.,) I had less reason to regret the season of 
drought, which had compelled me to pursue a route 
which a previous knowledge of the localities was 
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alone wanting, to have proved the most eligible for 
the accomplishment of both objects of the expedition. 

“TI found that Mr. Stapylton and party had re- 
mained during the whole period of my absence un- 
molested. The waters of the Murrumbidgee had 
risen, and the branch on which I had fixed the depot 
was full and flowing—so that it was necessary in 
order to rejoin that party, to swim our horses across. 

“From the depét camp to the junction of the 
Murrumbidgee and Murray, the distance was eight 

miles, over firm ground ; and for two miles below the 
junction (by the river) I moved the whole party 
across the Murray, with a view to proceed up that 
river, according to the second part of my instructions. 

“We had proceeded far up this river before the 
country on its banks appeared much better than any 
we had seen lower down. Grassy plains extended 
some way from the river, but were limited by sand 
hills covered with cypress-trees and scrubs. We 
crossed various broad lagoons, apparently the beds 
of ana-branches of the river in seasons of high flood. 
After several days travelling (nearly southward) reeds 
appeared in extensive flats along the river; and in 
longitude 143° 40’ E., the course of the river being 
from the S8.E., the reeds extended eastward to the 
horizon. The mean distance of the bergs of sand 
hills covered with pine, which limited the reedy flat, 
was there about eight miles across. We soon passed 
the region of weeds, which, gradually disappearing as 
we ascended, were replaced by grassy plains. 

“ We reached the junction of a river which I took 
to be that of the Twisden (or Goulburn) of Mr. Hume, 
in latitude 35° 19’ 43” S., longitude 143° 41’ 15” E. 
A clear grassy hill, which I named Swan Hill, marks 
this junction, which takes place close under it. The 
banks of this river were so soft and steep, and wood 
was so scarce there, that the cattle could not be 
watered without danger, nor could firewood be pro- 
cured ; on one frosty night in particular, when this 
river unexpectedly brought us to a stop, when we 
had nearly reached the larger one beyond, whose 
whole course was distinguished by lines of lofty trees, 
as on most other rivers. These, so distinctly different, 
flowed for many miles very near each other,each river 
preserving the same character throughout. 

“In this vicinity, we came upon a very singular 
formation, consisting of numerous lakes of salt or 
brackish water, and which were enclosed by semi- 
circular ridges on their eastern shores. The largest 
of these lakes was named Boga, and was six miles in 
circumference. The river floods having reached this 
by a small channel, the water in it was sweet, and it 
was peopled by a very savage tribe, who refused to 
give us any information, throwing their spears at 
Piper, who shot one of them. 

“ Beyond Boga Lake we crossed some very fine 
plains, but the main channel of the river we were 
endeavouring to explore, was no longer accessible, nor 
even visible, from the numerous branches and still 
reaches which intersected the alluvial margin, which 
appeared to be very broad. 

“Following the general course of the river, we 
next entered on a tract remarkable for extensive 
forests of box, with occasional intervals of open grassy 
plains. It was watered by chains of ponds in deep 
channels, whose meandering course, through a_per- 
fectly level country, seemed to pursue no particular 
direction. From what I afterwards observed on 
higher plains, I conclude that these waters are de- 
rived from the floods of the river, and that these, 
spreading into branches of minor depth, thus water 
the level country. 

“ Turning more towards the river, we passed alter- 
nately over grassy plains, and through belts of lofty 
gum trees—the beds of broad lagoons. Near the 
river, deep reaches of still water cut off all access to 
it, so that we could only trace its general course. 
The highest point at which we found it accessible 
before turning south, being in latitude 35° 55’ 35” 
south, longitude 144° 35’ 38” east. 

“The extreme western point of a range then ap- 
pearing in the southern horizon, I proceeded towards 
it, anxious to know more of the country back from 
the river. The view I obtained from that summit 
induced me to direct our course southward, with the 
intention of returning across the heads of the Murray 
further to the eastward, where I hoped the hills 
might afford me the means of extending the survey 
across the adjacent country; I perceived from the 





height a distant line of lofty trees, which seemed to 
mark the course of another river ; beyond were the 
summits of very distant hills, verdant plains varie- 
gated with clumps and lines of trees extending west- 
ward to the horizon; the whole seeming good pasture 
land. 

“At about thirty miles from the hill, and on the 
144th degree of longitude, we reached a deep but 
narrow stream; flowing between high and grassy 
banks to the westward, at the rate of one mile anda 
half per hour. Its mean depth was nine feet; in 
one night, however, it suddenly rose fourteen feet 
higher, carrying away a rough bridge we had just 
completed. The aboriginal name of this river is 
the ‘ Yarrayne’; the plains beyond it were five miles 
in breadth, and of the best description. Forests of 
black-butted gum, and casuarine, then extended 
back to the mountains and forest hills; in these 
forests, instead of novelty, we found the Blue Moun- 
tain Parrot, and other birds common near Sydney; 
many of the plants also which grow in Cumberland. 

“* Barrabungale,’ a lofty mountain of granite, 
was the chief point of that range, but, on ascending 
it, the weather was unfavourable for my observations ; 
a group of open forest hills were connected with 
Barrabungale, they enclosed vallies richly covered 
with grass, and all well watered. We passed over 
many fine tracts, sheltered by open forest hills, and 
crossed various fine streams, all flowing westward. 
At length, on the 11th July, I discovered the sum- 
mits of a noble mountain range of broken and pictu- 
resque outline, and by subsequent survey I found 
that this was the predominant feature of that vast 
territory, lying between the River Murray and the 
southern coast, giving birth to numerous streams of 
convenient width and constant current, by which the 
surrounding country is watered abundantly. These 
Grampians of the south are situated between 36° 
52’ and 37° 38’ of south latitude, and between 141° 
55’ and 142° 47’ of east longitude; the latter being 
the longitude of Mount William, the highest and 
most eastern summit, and on which I passed a night, 
vainly hoping that the clouds would rise above it. 

“Situated thus centrically, this lofty mass, so es- 
sential to water the lower country, presents no impe- 
diment, like the coast ranges of the settled district, to 
the formation of roads, and the progress of coloni- 
zation. 

“ The principal river flowing under the north side 
of these mountains is the * Wimmera,’ which has no 
steep banks, and appears to be a very constant 
stream. I explored its course to 142° of longi- 
tude, when it turned to the north-west, leaving me 
in a country covered with circular lakes, in all of 
which the water was salt or brackish. These had 
semicircular ridges on the eastern side, as in those 
of Boga, on the Murray, and the land about them 
was in general very good and grassy, its mean eleva- 
tion above the sea being about 580 feet. 

“From the continued rainy weather the earth 
was ina very soft state, and this at length became a 
most serious impediment to the progress of the expe- 
dition, the party being unable, even with the greatest 
exertion, to proceed through the mud above three 
miles a day. But for this, I might have returned at 
least two months ago. 

“When we gained the head of a small ravine 
falling towards the principal river rising in the 
Grampians, we found firmer ground, and our pro- 
gress was much better, although still occasionally 
impeded by the soft and boggy state of the earth. 

“The river, which I named the ‘ Glenelg,’ flows 
first westward, and then southward, entering the sea 
at the deepest part of the bay, between Cape North- 
umberland and Cape Bridgewater. I explored the 
last fifty miles of its course in the boats, having left 
Mr. Stapylton with a depot, for I had great reason 
to hope that it led to some important estuary ; the 
average width was one hundred yards, the mean 
depth four fathoms. In this I was, however, dis- 
appointed, for the river terminated in a shallow 
basin within the sand hummocks of the coast, the 
outlet being between two low rocky heads, but chok- 
ed up with the sands of the beach. 

“In the higher part of the Glenelg, the rock over 
which it flows is granite, but after it passes through 
a ridge of primitive sandstone, covered with forests 
of iron bark (and which forms there a kind of coast 
range), the banks consist wholly of a secondary 





limestone. The soft state of the earth had rendered 
our progress by land almost hopeless, when I laungb. 
ed the boats on the Glenelg, but on quitting the 
river with the party, I succeeded in re-crossing the 
Iron-bark range with the drays, by following Upa 
tributary flowing to the Glenelg from the eastwanj, 
The difficulty of this movement was much inc 

by numerous swampy creeks and swamps which we 
had to cross. The eastern part of that range jg 
highest, and on the higher parts, where the basis of 
the soil is trap-rock, the enormous growth and thick. 
ness of the trees presented a new impediment to the 
progress of our drays, the fallen timber covering g 
much of the surface. The trees, consisting of Stringy. 
bark and Blue Gum, were many of them six feet, ang 
some as much as eight feet in diameter. 

“ Beyond this range, which terminates in Cape 
Bridgewater, I expected to have found some consi. 
derable river entering the sea at Portland Bay; | 
found only, however, three small rivers, which ] 
named the ‘ Turry,’ the ‘ Fitzroy,’ and the ‘ Shay, 
entering the bay at different points east of the ap. 
chorage. 

“On approaching this bay, situated on what | 
considered an unexplored coast, the unwonted sight 
of houses drew my attention, and a vessel at anchor, 
I soon ascertained that Messrs. Henty, from Swan 
River, had formed a whaling aud farming establish- 
ment there. These gentlemen accommodated me 
with a small supply of flour, although the supply for 





their own establishment was nearly exhausted. 

“ Portland Bay appears to be a good anchorage 
in all winds, save those from the S.S.E. It,is much 
better sheltered from the prevailing winds of the 
lofty promontory of Capes Bridgewater and Nelson, 
than any part of Port Phillip is, (which harbour | 
reconnoitred from Mount Macedon on the Ist inst.) 
and the position of two reefs seem favourable to the 
formation of a small harbour. 

“T still entertained hopes of finding a good port 
on the coast, and should have thoroughly examined 
it, for an object so desirable to the valuable and ex- 
tensive territory I had explored ; but the almost im- 
passable state of the ground, and our very limited 
stock of provisions, confined me to the direct line 
homewards from Portland Bay, by which I travelled 
completely round the Grampians, crossed all the 
rivers, and determined the position of the principal 
heights. I wished much to have examined ‘ Cadong, 
which, according to the natives, is a large piece of 
water on the coast, westward of Cape Otway. This 
receives, as they said, several small rivers which I 
saw flowing southward, over the plains from the 
Australian Pyrenees, a group of very fine forest hills 
of considerable height, eastward of the Grampians. 
From one of these I observed the eastern shore of a 
piece of water, in the direction indicated by the na- 
tives. 

“The country on that coast generally, is low, and 
almost swampy, but the soil is rich, and the climate 
being sufficiently moist, and water abundant, it ap- 
pears better adapted for agriculture on an extensive 
scale, than any other part of New South Wales 
The soil consists chiefly of decomposed trap ot 
limestone, these being the rocks immediately below 
it. The whole of the coast country eastward of Cape 
Nelson is of volcanic formation, as many interesting 
geological phenomena attest : amongst others, an ex- 
tinct volcano (which I named ‘Mount Napier,’) is 
not the least remarkable, having an open crater, and 
being surrounded with ashesand scoriz to the distance 
of two miles around its base. From the fresh ap- 
pearance of the lava at the summit, I thought it 
might have been in activity within the memory of 
man, but I could not find any allusion to fire in the 
aboriginal name (Murrowan). 

“ We encountered much soft ground near Mount 
Napier, and, by the time the party attained the 
southern extremity of the Grampians, most of the 
cattle were exhausted—one poor animal died in the 
shafts. Some weeks of repose were absolutely neces- 
sary, and this our stock would not admit of ; on the 
contrary, I could only hope that they would last to 
the end of the journey, by allowing the men a very 
reduced ration. 

* Having some spare cattle, I decided on proceed- 
ing in advance with a light party, and a month's pro- 
visions, leaving the rest to refresh for two weeks, 
with a party under Mr, Stapylton, whom I provided 
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with two months’ provisions, that he might, at the 
end of two weeks, follow my track at leisure, through 
Australia Felix. I hoped, by proceeding faster, to 
survey and reconnoitre the country at more freedom, 
and also to reach the Colony in time to send back a 
supply of provisions to meet Mr. Stapylton on the 
panks of the Hume. 

«My route homeward, from the vicinity of the 
Australian Pyrenees, passed through a country of 
the most varied and fascinating description. At in- 
tervals of fifty or sixty miles, we crossed ranges of 
granite, through all of which I found passes for the 
carts across the very lowest parts, reconnoitring the 
mnges as far as possible in advance. The districts 
petween the different ranges consisted of excellent 
and, thickly covered with the Danthonia grass, and 
well watered. 

«I hoped to have met with some advanced station 
pefore we reached the Murrumbidgee, but although 
we did not, we were fortunate in finding a way for 
the carts to this point, unobstructed by mountains or 
swamps. It is near the station of Mr. Thompson, a 
gentleman who has accommodated me with a supply 
of provisions, to be sent back to the other party to- 
morrow. We reached the station the third day after 
our supply had been exhausted. 

“TI have succeeded in working a continual chain 
of triangles along the heights between Cape Nelson 
and the banks cf this river, thereby connecting my 
york on that coast with the Survey of the Colony. 

“TI trust that the results of this expedition will 
prove satisfactory to His Majesty’s Government, con- 
sidering the various difficulties surmounted, and the 
dements with which I have had to contend. Besides 
establishing the fact of the identity of the Upper and 
lower Darling, it has been in my power, under the 
protection of Providence, to explore the vast natural 
resources of a region more extensive than Great 
Britain, equally rich in point of soil, and which now 
lies ready for the plough in many parts, as if specially 
prepared by the Creator for the industrious hands of 
Englishmen. 

“TI have much pleasure in stating that I have had 
reason to be well satisfied with the zeal and perse- 
verance of Mr. Stapylton on aal occasions. It will be 
sen by this report, and more fully by my journal, 
how well I could rely upon both. 

“All the men of-the party have behaved well, and 
are returning in safety, with one exception, James 
Taylor, who was unfortunately drowned in endea- 
vouring to swim a horse across a swampy river on the 
13th instant. 

“TI beg leave to bring also under His Excellency 
the Governor’s notice, Piper, an aboriginal native 
of Bathurst, who has accompanied me throughout 
this eventful journey, and has proved a valuable 
auxiliary, as will appear in almost every page of my 
journal. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“T. L. Mitcuent, 
“ Surveyor General.” 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 31.—Rev. W. Whewell, President, in the 
chair.A paper was first read, en certain areas of 
elevation and of subsidence in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, as deduced from the study of coral 
formations, hy C. Darwin, Esq., F.G.S. 

The author first notices the most remarkable 
points in the structure of Lagoon Islands, and shows 
that the lamelliform corals do not grow at any great 
depths_indeed, beyond ten fathoms; the bottom 
generally consisting of calcareous sand, or of masses 
of dead coral rock. He then noticed the “ encircling 
reefs,” which form a ring round mountainous islands 
a the distance of two or three miles, and which also 
eeircle the submarine prolongation of islands, as the 
double line of reef extending 140 miles beyond the 
island of Caledonia. Again, the barrier reef, as that 
parallel to the north-east coast of Australia, forms a 
third class of coral formations. These three classes 
of reefs_encircling, barrier, and lagoon—are very 
Smilar in formation. A distinct class of reefs was 
also pointed out by the author, called by him 
“fringing reefs,” which extend only so far from the 
‘hore that there is no difficulty in understanding their 
stowth. 

The theory which Mr. Darwin then offered, so as 
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to include every kind of structure, is simply, that as 
the land with the attached reefs subsides very gradu- 
ally from the action of subterranean causes, the coral- 
building polypi soon again raise their solid masses to 
the level of the water; but not so with the land: 
each inch lost is irreclaimably gone; as the whole 
gradually sinks, the water gains foot by foot on the 
shore, till the last and highest peak is finally sub- 
merged. The author then proceeded to offer some 
considerations on the probability of general subsi- 
dences in the Pacific, where many causes tend to its 
production, and the difficulty of explaining the ex- 
istence of a vast number of reefs on one level, unless 
we suppose that one mountain top after another be- 
comes submerged, the zoophytes always bringing up 
their stony masses to the surface of the water. Sub- 
sidence being granted, it was shown that a fringing 
reef would be converted by the upward growth of 
the coral, into one of the encircling order; and thus, 
by the disappearance of the central land into a 
lagoon island. After adducing some proofs of sub- 
sidence in Keeling and Vanikoro Islands, and of 
elevation in Sumatra, the author proceeds to show 
that as continental elevations act over wide areas, so 
might we suppose continental subsidences would do ; 
and in conformity to these views, that the Pacific 
and Indian Seas could be divided into symmetrical 
areas of the two kinds; the one sinking, as deduced 
from the presence of encircling and barrier reefs, and 
lagoon islands; and the other rising, as known from 
uplifted shells and corals, and skirting reefs. The 
absence of lagoon islands in certain tracts, such as 
in both the West and East Indies, Red Sea, &c., 
was thus easily explained, for proofs of recent eleva- 
tion are there described. 

Mr. Darwin then pointed out the above areas in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and deduced as im- 
portant consequences—1. That linear spaces, of 
great extent, are undergoing movements of an asto- 
nishing uniformity, and that the lands of elevation 
and subsidence alternate. 2. That the points of vol- 
canic eruption all fall on the areas of elevation. 3. 
That the geographical distribution of plants is eluci- 
dated by the discovery of former centres, whence the 
germs could be disseminated. 4. That some degree 
of light might thus be thrown on the question whe- 
ther certain groups of living beings, peculiar to small 
spots, are the remnants of a former large population, 
or a new one springing into existence; and lastly, 
when beholding more than a hemisphere divided 
into symmetrical areas, which, within a limited 
period of time, have undergone certain known move- 
ments, we obtain some insight into the system, by 
which the crust of the globe is modified during the 
endless cycle of changes. 

A letter was then read from Dr. Forchhammer, 
of Copenhagen, Foreign Member of the Society, ad- 
dressed to C. Lyell, Esq. F.G.S., on some changes 
of level which have taken place during the historical 
period in Denmark ; showing, that not only does ele- 
vation go on at a different rate, but that motion takes 
place in opposite directions. Thus the Island of 
Saltholm, mentioned as a source of income from the 
thirteenth century, and being hardly five feet above 
the level of the Sound, must have been elevated ata 
slower rate than Bornholm, which rises one foot in 
acentury. On the Danish coast, six miles to the 
north of Copenhagen, there is a well-defined beach, 
six feet above sea level. The Danish Island of 
Bornholm has its eastern shore composed of a gra- 
nitic rock, covered, to the height of 250 feet, by a 
stiff loamy soil, containing numerous fragments of 
the slates and limestones of the transition formation 
—the specimens of the latter rock may be traced to 
the island of Gothland. From this and other facts, 
the author conceives that this clayey loam is due to 
a, violent inundation from the north coast of the 
Baltic. The first beach formed on Bornholm is seen 
at a height of about 40 feet. The small bays formed 
on the coast, having been choked up towards the 
sea, formed ponds, which by degrees became filled 
up with peat. This peat moss is separated from the 
sea by a narrow beach, ten feet high, sloping at an 
angle of fifteen degrees, and abutting on an hori- 
zontal plane 160 feet in breadth, which is succeeded 
by a sloping beach 100 feet in breadth, and this by 
the present beach. The formation of these beaches 
must have continued through great numbers of 
years, and their elevation has been very gradual, ex- 





cept the abrupt elevation of ten feet, which the 
author thinks may have been owing to a great earth- 
quake 4000 years ago. 

The author also mentions, that over all Denmark, 
Sleswig, and Holstein, shells of the German Ocean, 
of the present day, may be found at considerable ele- 
vations ; and also, that a submarine forest (said to 
be of fir) is found nine feet below high water mark, 
between the island of Rémoé and the shores of the 
kingdom of Sleswig. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

The last meeting of this Society, for the present 
season, was held on the 9th instant.—Mr. Baily, 
President, in the chair.—Several papers were 
read, announcing observations of occultations, 
eclipses, and other astronomical phenomena. The 
President also communicated a paper, on the non- 
existence of the star called 42 Virginis, the insertion 
of which into the British Catalogue of Flamsteed, 
he attributes to an error of computation. Baron 
Zach has given, in his zodiacal catalogue, a star 
which he calls 42 Virginis, which, however, does not 
agree with the position given by Flamsteed; but, 
what is very singular, this star also is not now to be 
found in the heavens. A paper was likewise com- 
municated by Mr. Main, the principal assistant at 
the Royal Observatory, on the position of the node 
and inclination of Venus. It appears that Professor 
Encke had altered the place of the node from the 
observations of the transits in 1761 and 1769, which 
is now found not to correspond with the best modern 
observations. Mr. Main therefore undertook the 
arduous task of determining these positions anew, 
from the recent observations made by Mr. Airy at 
the Cambridge observatory, the result of which will 
in future render the place of Venus, as computed 
for our national Ephemeris, more correct than by the 
present tables of Lindenau. Some of the papers 
recently read before this Society, though not perhaps 
of general interest, have been considered of so much 
importance as to induce the Government to print 
them at the public expense. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

May 11.—Colonel Leake, V.P.in the chair.—Mr. 
Hamilton, the Foreign Secretary, read an extract 
from a memoir by M. Boeckh, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Academy of Berlin, entitled, 
an ‘ Explanation of an Athenian Monument relating 
to the influence of the Sanctuary of Apollo, at Delos.’ 

Delos, though of small extent, was, in the opinion 
of the ancients, the most important, as well as the 
most sacred part of Greece, and chiefly in conse- 
quence of its containing the celebrated sanctuary of 
Apollo. 

When Athens rose into eminence, a claim to the 
possession of the temple was put forth by that state, 
which it pretended to derive \from the time of the 
elder Cecrops. It is probable, this claim was first 
formally advanced when the Romans were attempt- 
ing to get the islands under their power. At all 
events, the control of the temple fell into the hands 
of the Athenians before the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war. Under the pretext of purifyi 
the island, Athens expelled the inhabitants, an 
peopled it with her own citizens; at the same time 
passing a decree, that in future no child should be 
born, nor any person allowed to die within its limits : 
women about to have children, and sick or aged 
persons, were in consequence removed to Rheneia. 

The property of the temple, as calculated by M. 
Boeckh from an account contained in the Sandwich 
inscription, amounted to about 40 talents, or 11,000/., 
a considerable sum in those days. 

In the time of Demosthenes, the Delians brought 
a formal action against Athens, before the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, for the restitution of their sanctuary ; 
on which occasion, Hyperides was appointed their 
agent. The arguments brought forward before the 
Council, on occasion of this memorable contest, 
were discussed by the author at considerable length, 
and were shown to be of great historical value, as 
throwing light on the state of the island, and its con- 
nexion with Athens. 

May 25.—Rev. Dr. Spry, V.P., in the chair.— 
The Secretary read a paper, by Colonel Leake, on 
the Journies and Discoveries of Mr. George Finlay, 
who has been engaged in exploring Attica, with a 
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view to a farther elucidation of the topography of 
the Demi and twelve Cecropian cities; the paper 
was accompanied by copies of all the inedited in- 
scriptions, twenty in number, which Mr. Finlay has 
met with in his routes. 

The first six inscriptions were found at Pihkérnes, 
supposed by Colonel Leake to be Epacrin, one of 
the twelve Cecropian cities of Attica. Pikhérnes is 
a monastic farm, on the south-eastern side of the 
Brelessian, or Pentelic summits, where, on a hill, 
are the foundations of a castle, or fortress, and, 
within a short distance, extensive relics of an aque- 
duct, and other foundations of modern date; also 
several ancient terraces; and in one spot, some of 
those large rude unhewn blocks, which seem to have 
been the earliest Greek temples. 

At Pikhérnes, a river, the largest in Attica except 
the Cephisus, takes its rise. Following the course 
of this stream to the eastern coast, Mr. Finlay ascer- 
tained the exact site of Kale Araphenides, and like- 
wise discovered the foundations of the celebrated 
temple of Diana Brauronia. On this spot were found 
some of those flints, shaped like arrow heads, which 
Mr. Finlay has remarked in many places, in Attica, 
as marking the sites of ancient temples. Specimens 
of these flints were placed on the table by Colonel 
Leake. 

The first inscription which suggested any remark 
to Colonel Leake, was a boundary stone of some 
land, which has been bought by an Zpavoc, or asso- 
ciation: these épavor were formed for a great variety 
of purposes, some of which show the high state of 
Athenian civilization. 

Three following inscriptions were found at the 
monastery of Kalo Livadhi. On one of the finest of 
them the monks were pounding bricks. Another, 
containing two names of Thracian origin, found on a 
part of Mount Phelleus, shows that ‘Thracian slaves 
were the principal labourers in the Demi of that 
mountain. By means of another is determined the 
situation of Gargettas. 

Another exhibits, in the word IMIZTIAHS, an 
instance of the not unfrequent variation of Demi, 
this Demotic being elsewhere written Iguoriadne : 
this inscription also supports an opinion advanced on 
@ previous occasion by Colonel Leake, that the 
Tphistiade and the Hephestide, having different ety- 
mologies, were, notwithstanding the similarity of 
name, separate Demi. In many other particulars, 
these inscriptions throw light upon the Demography 
of Attica. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Sat. Royal Asiatic Society ...........++ -Three P.M. 
Mon. Statistical Society ............204+ .. Eight. 
Tuxs _ BOAT cdccccccecescccces Eight. 
* Horticultural Society ............+- Three. 
Tavr. Royal Society of Literature.......... Four. 
MISCELLANEA 


M. Gaimard.—The indefatigable M. Gaimard has 
started, or is about to start immediately, for Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Lapland, in order 
to complete a scientific series of observations. 

African Expedition—A M. Bertrand Boccandé is 
on the point of starting for Senegambia, Guinea, and 
Congo, in order to collect objects of natural history. 

Volcano in Guadaloupe.—M. Biot having received 
somé details concerning the irruption of mud, which 
took place in February last from the volcano in 
Guadaloupe, together with those of the ejection of 
cinders in the preceding December, has communi- 
eated them to the French Academy of Sciences. 
The most remarkable part of this irruption is the 
apparent confirmation which it seems to give to an 
assertion made hy Christopher Columbus, but which 
has been since considered as erroneous. Approach- 
ing this island, in 1495, at the time when its volcano 
was in a state of activity, he stated that he had seen 
torrents of water pour down the sides, and had no 
doubt but that the irruption was aqueous. Several 
cataracts exist on the side of the mountain, one of 
which is 500 feet in its descent ; and as the same 
phenomenon had not been repeated, it was supposed 
that the great navigator had been deceived by the 
cataract ; but the recent occurrence makes it more 
than probable that Columbus wasa faithful reporter. 
The centre of force seems not to have been in the 
mountain itself, for all the oscillations took place in 
one direction over the whole island, while, if they 





had had a focus in the mountain, they would have 
diverged in every point of the compass. Some of 
the cinders of several irruptions having been sent to 
France, M. Elie de Beaumont has compared them 
with those ejected at different times from Mount 
Etna. There is much oxydized iron in the former, 
and they contain sulphur more or less abundantly ; 
also salts, arising from the union of sulphate of iron, 
lime, alumina, and potash. 

Temperature.—It will be recollected that while 
our illustrious astronomer, Sir John Herschel, was 
in England, any unusual or untoward state of the 
atmosphere formed a basis, on which to found his 
predictions. The good people of France have per- 
secuted M. Arago in much the same manner ; and, not 
having Sir John at hand, the English have not failed 
to appeal to the same source, and no less than five 
of M. Arago’s prophecies have reached us within the 
last month, to say nothing of those which were scat- 
tered about during the winter. Sir John Herschel 
published a formal disavowal of his gift of prophecy 
in the newspapers; and M. Arago, to show how little 
he is concerned in those now afloat, has published, 
in the Comptes rendus of the Academy of Sciences, 
the register of the temperature of the month of April, 
as kept at the Observatory of Paris, from the year 
1785. We have no room to copy these registers, 
but we can assure our readers that, cold as it has 
been, our last month of April is by no means so 
remarkable for its low temperature as generally sup- 
posed; many have considerably exceeded it ; and 
with regard to rain it is still farther from any excess; 
in fact, it has not been so wet as® the memorable 
April of 1811, which was universally hailed by the 
vintagers as a season of abundant blessing. This 
account may perhaps be consolatory to those who 
have seen, in the late ungenial season, the beginning 
of a rapid deterioration of the climates of Europe, 
and we can add, on the assertion of M. Arago, that 
no observation authorizes the belief, that the spots in 
the sun in any way diminish the quantity of light 
sent to the earth by that luminary. 

Snow.—On the 25th of March, 1595, snow fell 
and laid on the roofs of houses and in the streets of 
Rome. On the 9th of last March the same thing 
occurred, and as there is no record of such a circum- 
stance during the interval, it would seem that 240 
years have elapsed since the temperature of Rome 
was like that of the present year. 

Vegetable Physiology—The tendency which the 
stems of vegetables possess to bend towards the light, 
as if seeking it, is a well-established fact in vegetable 
physiology ; but that some vegetables manifest a 
disposition to avoid the light, is not yet admitted by 
science, although its discovery, by Mr. Knight, dates 
as far back as 1812. This accurate observer was 
led to it by watching the direction assumed dy the 
tendrils of creeping plants. Tendrils attach them- 
selves to the solid bodies near them, as if they were 
attracted by them, but Mr. Knight’s experiments 
prove that this inclination rather proceeds from the 
diminished quantity of light on the side where the 
opaque bodies are situated. The experiments of M. 
Dutrochet, concerning the seed of the misletoe, have 
furnished new and striking proofs that the stalks of 
certain vegetables avoid the light. A celebrated 
botanist explains the contrary fact, by supposing, 
that the elongation of the stem, and the longer time 
which it takes to consolidate on the dark side, brings 
a consequent contraction on the light side ; and this 
explanation has been generally adopted. But M. 
Dutrochet has obtained a proof of the opposite 
effect, in the young stem of a plant of lucerne, which 
was strongly curved towards the light. He split it so 
as to separate the two sides, that next to the light, 
and that shaded from it. At the moment this divi- 
sion took place, the enlightened part bent’still more 
strongly, and the dark side stood upright. This had 
therefore been curved, in spite of itself, by the action 
of the curve towards the light, which appears to have 
been the sole agent in the flexion of the stem in this 
instance ; while, according to the above theory, the 
dark side is the agent, from the elongation of that 
part of the stem. After thus overtutning the esta- 
blished theory, M. Dutrochet supposes, that all the 
inflexions of vegetable caudices depend on the ten- 
dency which their concentric parts have to curve, 
and which are unequal in different plants. In a free 
state, these tendencies, concentrically opposed, make 





an equilibrium, so that the stalk preserves its upright 
position; but if any external cause, especial} 
acting on one of the sides, diminishes the force | 
one side, the result will be, that the side not acted 
upon will be the strongest, and will drag the opposite 
part into its own curve. Climbing plants lean agaj 
their supports because they avoid the light on the 
opposite side, not because they are attracted; ty 
prove which, M. Dutrochet detached the top of q 
stalk of ivy from a tree, and held it at a distance 
from the tree by means of a little piece of wood. Ip 
six hours the stalk inclined towards the tree, and 
again leaned upon it. He cut this still young ang 
herbaceous stalk, so as to separate the light from 
the dark side ; the dark side then curved still more 
strongly, and the light side either stood upright, or 
had a slight tendency to curve in an inverse direction, 
Thus, the entire flexion of the whole stalk was 
by the dark, while that part exposed to the light re. 
mained passive, which is exactly opposite to that 
which takes place in plants that seek the light, 
M. Dutrochet further states, that this is due to the 
tendency which the cells of the tissue of various 
plants have to decrease, externally or internally, and 
the opposite effects produced in the two, by vegetable 
respiration, which hardens them in one or the other 
part, and so produces the curvature. Ligneous stalks, 
which do not give out any respiratory oxygen, stand 
upright, and thus the disposition to avoid or seek the 
light in plants is not instinctive, but merely mechanical, 
With regard, however, tothe Oscillaria, M. Dutrochet 
does not feel so certain. He believes them to he 
plants, because they disengage oxygen in the light, 
and yet they certainly have spontaneous move. 
ments. He put a fragment of the Oscillaria smarag. 
dina in the bottom ofa saucer full of water, and 
covered it with a plate of lead, arched in the middle, 
The filaments of the Oscillaria escaped from under 
this plate, which excluded the light from them, and 
in time they all came out, and stationed themselves 
on the outside, agglomerated, and formed a green 
membrane on the bottom of the saucer. M. Bory 
St. Vincent considers these plants as forming an in. 
termediate link between animals and vegetables. 
Horticulture.—A brilliant exhibition of plants from 
all parts, has taken place at Ghent, where 6000 plants 
were valued at 100,000 francs. A camellia was sold 
for 12,000 francs, to a M. Rosendael, of Vienna. 
The Pine-Apple Plant.—[From a Correspondent.] 
At an evening meeting at the Gallery of Practical 
Science, Mr. F. B. Zincke explained the advantages 
that would be derived from the use of the fibre ob- 
tained from the leaf of the pine-apple plant in the 
textile fabrics of this country. The fineness and 
strength of the fibre was shown by experiment, and 
specimens of the prepared fibre, both plain and dyed 
of various colours. Mr. Zincke also advocated its 
cultivation, as giving a new value to West India 
property, which, he said, was suffering, and was 
likely to suffer still more from the dislike evinced by 
the emancipated negroes to engage on any terms in 
the sugar cultivation. Mr. Zincke explained that 
the cultivation of the pine-apple plant required but 
little labour or expense—that it was little affected by 
those casualties of weather which often prove s0 
detrimental to other crops—that the machinery 
necessary for preparing the fibre from the plant was 
of the simplest kind—that every part of the process 
could be managed either by Europeans or negroes; 
and he calculated that it might be delivered in 
England, exclusive of profit or duty, at 4d. # tb. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arctic Land Expedition.—The report of the meeting 
of the subscribers is unavoidable deferred till next week. 


In consequence of the facilities afforded for the trans- 
mission of English journals to the Continent, the STAMPED 
ATHENZUM is now forwarded direct from the London 
Office. Subscriptions, for not less than Three Months, will 
be received, as heretofore, by M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq- 
St.-Honoré, Paris; and by our Publisher, at 2, Cath 
street, Strand, after the following rates, regulated by the 
Post Office charges :— 

To France—S pain — Denmark— Brazils— Bogota— Buenos 
Ayres—Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and Jonian Islands— 
Hamburgh—Hayti and St. Domingo—British Colonies, 
Canada, J ica, &c., (for ex ions, see below,) 28fr., oF 
14. 2s. the year. 

India—Cape of Good Hope—Mauritius—St. Helena— 
Ceylon—New South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land, 33ft., 
or 12. Gs. 

Places notincluded in the above lists, 39 fr., or 12. 10s. 6d- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


HE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the WORKS of of LIVING ARTISTS, under the potsonege 


the Glasgow Dilettanti gociety. will OPEN this Season on 

d. UGUST.. ~The Works of Art which the Directors hope to 

ry from 5 Looe. ma sent, ms or before the 
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Prenc oe, e particulars, 
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wry, Be. in r that their several ape’ ications Ley 
Y and suffer no delay, which — rwise might be un- 
avoidably the c case during the press of business. No charge 
made. 
and Cooper supply Schools with their own Publi- 
be Porwades all other Works = stationery on the usual 
terms. Taviotock-otrect t, C from Ten 
til Five dail daily. 


A \ MARRIED ARBSTEAN, resident on the 
T! 


South Coast, who has eae Brent experience and success in 
ION, rs receives into be 
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‘erms, including all pe 1 jineas aA annum. Appl y 
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Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, ETC, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & & SON, at their Weebly Sale Rooms, 
2, Fleet-s » on DAY, J June 20, the Property of the 
inte W. JONES, Esq. a ‘Northend, tL. (by order of 
the Executors) ; consisting of 
AN extensive Series of the Original Works of 
wings by eminent Artists, in 
various 8 ctnies—Fine Foreign ints—Boo Books of Prints—Susannah 
aod the Elders—Painting by P. Siena Dancing Bear, 
iy Tenses, &e. —Drawings and Prints, framed and 7 &ec. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Room: 


BOOKS in QUIRES, BOARDS, and BOUND, 
The extensive Stock of Messrs. F. WESTLEY and H. DAVIS, 
(By order of the Assignees ;) 

Including Remainders, Stereotype Plates and 
yrights of Miscellaneous and Elementary Works, Sunday 
ert and Juvenile Publications, &c. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY; 
Consisting of the Works of the most Po ~— 
Weitess of Romance, and Books of Voyages, Travels, 


phy, 
VALUABLE ARCHITECTURAL nie, 
BOOKS of PRINTS, &c.; 
Including Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols——Chambers’ 
Architecture, 3 vols.—Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 6 vols.— 
Shaw's Illuminated  Menusstiote— s Gothic Architecture, 


?vols.—Pugin's Got! hic Ornaments— and Le Keux's Nor- 
dy—Hloare "s Ancient Wiltshire, ys —Ferrey'’s Christ 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of BOOKS, 


Including Morant’s Essex, 2 vols.—Borlase’s Corn- 
mB The le Italian Sebel of Design, 2 vols.—Le Rey Bs Ruines de 

éce—(CEuvres de Voltaire, 66 vols.—CEuvres de Rousseau, 
Seok —Mosheim, 6 vols.—Bacon’s Abridgment, 8 vols.—Mo- 
der a, 5 vols.—Betham’s Baronetage, 5 vols. &c. 








MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, and 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


Of Mr. JOHN WHEALE, of h Holborn (who is declining 
that portion of the Business 


Consisting of an extensive and valuable Collection 
of Books connected with those Branches of Literature. 


BOOKS in QUIRES, th the PLATES and RE- 
MAINDERS of MODERN and POPULAR 
MUSIC, &c. &e. 


*,* Money ad advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Set pose : ubeorien, and Literary Property in general. 
eet-street. 





BY MR. rection PALL MALL, 

Valuable Books, Prints, Drawi' Au phs, Manuscri, ts. 
e Lion’s Head erected at Button’ 's Coffee-house.—By 
EVANS. at his house, all Mall, on MONDAY next, 

June 19, and five following da: Ui 
Tir ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY of 
pe late G. DANCE, Esq., R.A.—the Library of a Clergy: 
_— 7 "Prints. and Library of the Tite 
Charles Richa ental Manuscripts. sm Literary 
Claes Richardso Mathias, 


“and Aisnepertets of the late 
Euq., &c., includi ing Eastom’s Liber Veritatis, 3 TY genuine 
very rare in this state—Melling’s Voyage Pittoresque de 
tantinople, 2 vols. splendid copy in green morocco—Whita~ 
ker’s Coronation of George cessions, and Portrait, splen- 
pointed. arms emblazoned, morocco—Splendid Series of 
Oriental Manuscripts, and an extensive series 
of the Political Sketches of H. B. in 8 vols.—Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
, 3vols. 1 pers r=Soutinucon, Monat: Antiquité Expliquee, 
vols. large — Monarchie francoise, 5 vols. 
Pape io Benedictina, 13 vols. 
ant @ capital Chr ics of ry Ben nedictine and best edition of the 

an 





reton’s 
Head, erected by Addison at Ba tton’s on in 1713, &e. 


for r Immediate 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY of ‘he late ED- 


WARD LITTLEDALE, 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY consigned from Italy. 


VIIM 


OOKS, 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & BAVESs. at their Great Room, 
306, h Holborn, on TUESD , June 20. ond four following 
days, at half-past 12 o'clock na Bo 3 including 
UPIN’S Ecclesiastical Writers, complete, § vols. 
—Patrick, Lowth and Whitby’s Commentary, 6 vols.— 
Dodsley's Annual Register, La to 1801, 43 vols.— Brande’s s loue- 
nal, 28 vols.—London Encyclopedia, 22 vols.—Sporting Maga- 


‘ ale’ i? St. Re bP ee 
vercampii, 2 vols.—Lii ngla con's Abr’ 
ment, $ vols. —Malte Bean's ¢ 12 Georeas graphy, 10 vols. renee, s Maps, 
63 Nos. coloured—Valuab vinity—-Medical s—Books in 
Bibrary Station of Bibles - Prayers &e. Spal <rostetes 
rary—Statione ater-colour Drawings—Engravings, &c 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
st; samen sire —Original Models by Michael Angelo, Bellini, 
hn o a, &c.; rare old Sevres, Dresden, Cracklin, 
oa rey oe ina; Enamels by H. Bone; Choice Paintings. 
Saobonsd of Plate, Select ar < foaeme, Cellar of very 0! 
Wines, Picola Pian 
EBEN HAM 4 STORER: (late Machin, De. | 
bophem, and Storr), res reepectfally anne announce that they are 
instructed by the nees o! Dry, a bankrupt, to 
SELL, at the Galle ery, Mt ‘0. 26, St. James’ s-street, on W: ‘ednesday, 


i Hi 
a Opera, Ha- 








June 28. and ay" 1 One, ep naigae collection of ori- 
faye ne Ay aay at ANGELO, purchased in Florence, 
and b to this pone by that po antiquarian, the 
late Mr. e, of Norbury-park. ‘These models form some of 
Michael Ai inge: elo’s noblest uctions, executed by his own hand, 
and original ly decorated the Ducal Palace in Florence. The 
chief subjects are : The model of his celebrated Moses—it is per- 





fect, and no one who — seen merely a cast or an en 
that great work can form an 
and sublimity of the design; the monument of Ferdinand de 
Medicis, with figures of aves. at each corner breaking their 
bonds—the attitude of the warrior is most onanievely graceful; 
it is well known that Sir Thomas Lawrence highly estimated 
these two models, and considered them of infinite valve. sna it 
is hoped that ere jong seer wal find a place in the British Mu- 
seum ; a magnificent ‘om the seme fant executed for 
the tomb of ulius de + edicis; four River Gods, by John of 
logna ; ac! harming Triton, by Rellist, r+, other fine speci- 
mens; a few fine ol Bronzes and Marble poulptares, including 
a Bust o} apoleen, by Trintenova; two Verde Antique Vases, 
Warwick Vase, &c.; a fine collection of Antique Ring: s ; Sevres, 
Dresden, and Cracklin China, amongst which will be "found a 
pair of noble Vases mere in gilt ormolu ; eight beautifully- 
executed Enamels by | H. Bone; a few valuable Paintings, in- 
cluding a fine Landscape, Defrieves ; the Cobbler,Terberg ; the 
origina! Johnny Gilpin: S Stothard, &e. 3a well-selected Librar: 
of ks, 4000 the Cellar of choice ol 
Wine, in’ crusted Port ver long i in bottle, Sherry, Madeira, 
Champagne, Etna, Tokay, &c.; and other valuable items. 

May be viewed two days prior to the Sale ; Catalogues ( (price 
6d.) may be opealped coven days prior, of Mr. Clark, the Official 
Assignee, 28, St. Swithin’s-lane; Messrs. Collier, Marchant, & 
Co. Solicitors, Carey-street ; of the Auctioneers, King-street, 
Covent-garden ; ; and at the Place of Sale. 


lO A oO ADVERTISERS. —The “Last Day for the 
Insertion of Advertise ements in the next Number of the 

LONDON and WESTMINSTER REVIEW, will be MONDAY. 

the 19th of June.—Published by Henry Hooper, Oa Pall Mall 


East, to whom all Advertisements and Communications are to 
be sent in future. 


ICKWICK PAPERS. — ADVERTISEMENTS 
tended for insertion in No. 15 of the PICKWICK 
PAPEItS \which will be published on the 30th instant), are re- 
umes to be sent not later than the 23rd ; Peoepectusss, &c. by 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand 
This OE. SN PSECOR price 2s 
CATALOGU SECON D-HAND BOOKS 
for 1837 ; containing Works in all classes of Literature, in 
various Languages. 
ngman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 39, Putsenasten-cow. 
«* Libraries purchas: 
Just published, Improved oe of 
M® INGLIS’S 5 AIN, TYROL, &c. 


SP A IN: 
With an Introductory, Cooter. siving, an outline of the Pro- 
in e the d decease of the 
Author. 
Tuirp Epition. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 1s. cloth. 
“One of the most impartial and satisfactory works that has 
yet been written on the cuatacua. "Monthly Review, April, 1837. 


THE T YROL; 
With a Glance at Bavaria. 
“This vase Epition. m=} y som, emanes 
is a opens a new > 
git & h the ese wild and pictaresass po : oe 
SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY LANDS. 
In 2 vols. price 16s. 


4. 
The CHANNEL ISLANDS—JERSEY, GUERNSEY, 
ALDER , &c 


Seconp Epir. 


raving from 
uate notion of the grandeur 




















1 vol. price 12s. with Illustrations and Maps. 


PEDRO OF PENAFLOR, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 
st 8VO. 


Pre arin for publication, in 1 vol. 
TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BON QUIXOTE. 
With Illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank. 
Lond Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
_ w and uniform Editions of 
M®= IN GLISS TRAVELS through IRELAND, 
SWITZERLAND, NORWAY, &c. 


A JOURNEY TH ROUGHOUT IRELAND, 
During the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1834. 
POURTH EDITION. 

In 1 vol. soviet ond illustrated by a Map of Ireland and a 
Chart of the Shannon. Post 8vo. 12s. 

“A witness Sarena suspicion.”’— Quarterly Review. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A TOUR THROUGH 
NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DENMARK, 
FIFTH EDITION. 

Post 8vo. with a Map, price 9s. cloth. 

“ A most delightful vetuane, "Literary Gazette. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE NORTHERN PRO. 
VINCES OF FRANCE, THE PYRENEES, 

AND Ba hn ERLAND. 

“ An adm ide.”"—John 








ea 
Focrtu boition, i‘ vol. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Whittaker & Co y— Masia-lane. 


one. os complete to 1833, 82 vols. Marshall's oo Biography, | 


ELETS NAPOLEON IN. COUNCIL. 


Translated by CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. 
‘The translation from which we have (with an occasior 


correction) made our outonete, 10 Snag ~ well done in opal 
of: st be and idiom.”’— Quarterly Review, A + . 1837. 
his volume may be pronounced a valuable accession to the 
materials necessary to enable any one omg to appreciate the 
character of Napole 2. i 


e 
SCHLOSS TIATRPELD e tew Eaition. 
8, New Burlington-street, June 15. 
R. BENTLEY. HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOW - NEW WORKS. 





MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


Edited by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of* Phe ti ans &e. 
vols. post 8vo. with 


sebum OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 
oan Ky JENES BEYOND THE 


H 
F THE FAR WEST. 
Author of By WA Sketch Book,” 





OUNTAINS O 
ASHINGTON tee 
Astoria,’ &c. 3 vols, 


1. 
ENGLAND; WITH SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
HE METROPOLIS. 
FENIMORE COOPER, 


Author of * a Pilot,’ ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 


T HE 


3 vol: post 8vo. 


to US As 
LE OF T 


CAPTAIN CHAMBER 


Author of * Pen Brace,” ‘ _ ofa Seer &c. 3vols. 


In 3 vols, small 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, price 1/. lls. 6d. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
+ By A. DE LAMARTINE. 
AUNT DOR TH Y’S TALE. 
Or, GERALDINE NORTON. 
ANovel. 2 vols. post 8 


VI. 
Second Edition, revised, with Addition 
Immediately, in wer $ro. with pu pumerous fine Portraits, 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 


SUPERIOR PRESENTS, PRIZES FOR YOUTH, 
I. 
Appropriately embellished and bound, 
Lr TALES for LITTLE HEADS and 


LITTLE HEARTS 
Companion to the ‘ ery ae wahout a an n End.” With Woodcuts. 





FLORAL SKETCHES, FABLES, 
other POEMS. 
wih AGNES STRICKLAND. 
With —— Price 3s. 6d. 


MEETINGS FOR AMUSING KNOWLEDGE. 
In a handsome Imo, vol, neatly houod tm cloth, with Plates, 
plain, 5s. 6d. ; or coloured, 6 


SKETCH 4 OF OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
MA 
With 24 beautiful Woedeuts _ 3s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth. 


THE STORY WITHOUT an END. 
CARO 


With 17 Wood Engravings, in the first style of the art, from the 
pencil of Harvey, -_ 3s. 6d. neatly bound. 


PERILS IN ‘THE WoonDs; 
Or, the Benlerget | ont ander Poteen,. A Zale. Byt the Author of 
rings of T r| 
With En Ka hag In 1 vol. neatly beifbo 


und, price 6s. 
“To Mr. n pre-eminently belongs pd merit of givit 
new and higher tone to a branch of li 
developement of the infant —, — to the > formation a the 
child's after character.”"—Leeds Ti 
eflingham Wilson, 88, ‘Royal Exchange. 


NEW WORKS. 
1. 
DOCTOR, &e. 
2. 
THE CURATE of STEINHOLLT; 


A Tale of Iceland. 
“ A faithful and interesting’ picture of Icelandic manners.”— 
Bell's Messenger 
EUREKA; a PROPHECY of the FUTURE: 


A Rom 
By the Author of ‘ Mephistophiles i in Le land.” 
“Every way calculated to become po "fs ea dqecriptions 
are strong and vigorous, its d won d.”"—Sun. 


SKETCHES in the PYRENEES, &c. 


the Author of ‘ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,’ Se. 
he most brillant book of us class we can remember to have 


ad.”"— Era 
SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD. 
By SHARON FURNES. Esq. F F.S.A. & : of S.L. 


an concinding Volume. 8vo. 


‘eos hag IMPROVEMENT. 
.4—+t SANDEGED. 








HE Vol. IV. 





3B 


authordlitpt and Domestic Character.” 
2 TW imo ts 12s, in cloth. 

“Strong on religion, refined taste, and prac, 

tery knowk patties of these little volumes.” 
LAE a sin. MPHRY DAVY, Bart. 

ossaeein ae tat bes as published of the 
labours of the most chemist of our age aad 
country. ater Roos 





London : Longman & Co. 
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pe SCHOOLS AND oe 
ust published, 12mo. bound, p 
HE INTERROGATOR ; ae, Universal Ancient 
History. In Questions and Answers. 


a < 
London: John Hatcbard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


LADY - S. WORTLEY’S NEW WORK. 
w ready, in one vol. avo. 


ouRS ey 2a Ph 8G, 


OTHER POEN 
By the LADY E. STUART WORTLEY 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
—s ITALIAN po 5 ge 
st published, 3s. 2 Sth . 
E PORQUET'S rRST. TTA IAN READ- 
ING-BOOK ; or, RACCOLTA DI STORIE VERAMENTE 








MORALI. Foe the t ‘se of Beginners. With Translations at 
the end of eac h page 
Landon; Po Porauet &C ogper ll, Tavistock-street, Covent- 


& Co. ; Whitt: sake; and Simpkin & Mar- 
ners < Boyd, Edinburgh; and ¢ Dublin. 








‘a 
Lota 
ugt published, 1 eta F 

HE TEETH ‘a TEST of AGE, considered 

with reference to oo FACTORY CHILDREN. Addressed 
to the Members. oth Houses of Parliament. By EDWIN 
SAUNDERS, Follow’ of the poo-Ratadical Society, Author 
of ‘ Five Minutes Advice on the Care of the Teeth.’ 

enshaw, 356, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


a in 4to. | colur , beautifully bound and. ‘embossed, 
rN. A BLEAU X ‘from SRICHTOWN, 

In a Series of Twelve highhy-Guiched Engravings in Out- 
line from this celebrated Rom 


Edited We TARIISON Se istirn, Esq. 
n Macrone, St. James’ ra 
*,* Early x... are oy arm if advise that first impres- 
sions of the Plates may be secure: 


Now ready, in demy ovo, an. I. se be completed in Two 
HE LIFE of JOHN THELWALL, with 


NOTICES of his TIMES and CON’ TEMPORARIES, and 
Remarks on the State ¢ Society ¢ viDOW.” State Trials of 1794. 
y 









John Macrone, St. James’s-squa 

Agents for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute; and D. % ae ph 

Ireland, John Cumming, Dublin. 
Near! Ter sin t vol. post 8 

UIZOT'’S ECTURE & on ‘BUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 
The Authorised Edi 

Translated by PRISC ILLA MARIS. BECKW ITH. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square 


For 





Now ready, in small 8vo. handsomely bound, * 
ORAL AXIOMS FOR THE YOUNG, 
In easy Couplete. yontected chiefly from Scripture. 
For a Use of th in Schools and Families. 
sIR BGRRTO! BRYDGES, Bart. 
* Every chi 3 remember a proverb, especially when it is 
in rhyme 
— Auth “s Preface. 
— “4 jiu, St. James's-square. 





a by permission, to Lord Brougham. 
small 8vo. with 5 Plates, pri 


big PHILOSOPHY of “INSTINCT and 


dy Stee TNSOX BUSHNAN, M.D., F.L.S. &e. &e. &e, 
3 Longman & Co. London. 


ON INSANITY a ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE, 
ost 8vo. price 5s. 
HAT ASYLU MS WERE, ARE, and ovGHT 
BE,—heing the Substance of Five Lec tures delivered 
before the Menage sof the Montrose Royal Lunatie Asylum. 
By W. A. F. BROW Surgeon, 
Medic al Superintendent of the Montrose Asylum 
Pormesty President of the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh, &e. 
. & C. Black, Edinbargh; Longman & Co. London. 


es "Ss NEW ry — a 
his day, price ls. 6d. bi ound in cle 
N ELEM ENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMA R, 
" @pan an entirely New Principle ; especiaily adapted, by 
its simplicity and its numerous Exercises, for the Junior Classes 
in Schools, for Private T yjsion, o for Self-instruction. 
yw. t 
London: Effingh Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Just published, in 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, with a Portrait, price ve 1, 
™m with Byron, Scott, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, . 
NH E WORKS ‘of GRAY. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 

With the addition of his C orrespondenc e with Mr. Chute and 
others, his Journal kept at Rome, Criticism on the Statues, 
Sculptures, &c., hitherto unpublished. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 


NUIDES > ocane Y BELERS 
London: A. ir ‘Baily ete 8 83, Cornhill. 























St. oy <= equebena Zack 
Up the Rhine 4 
To Paris (Seventh Edition) 4 
To Belgium and Holland.. é 


To Boulogne peosecese 0 
To the Coast of *England.. 3 6 
Ditto in Parts,each ......1 0 
French Interpreter.. 






le 





Throu h France German Interpreter 0 
Custom House Guide.. 0 
Panorama of the Rhine 0 


&| Maps. various, from .. 
. have always on sale a large assortment of 
the most approved Guides, Maps, Interpreters, &c. &c., for all 
parts of the Continent. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., with a coloured Map of 
India, ~ 1s, cloth, 


ODE DiI ; 
with Tipeteasions of the Rercurces and Capabilities of 
Hindostan. By HENRY H. SPRY, Esq. M.D. 


Of the Bengal Medical Stafl: 
* Useful and interesting.” —Gu 
“ We do not know any publication that can afford so general 
and satisfactory an Mea of our Eastern empire.”’—Lit. Gazette. 
* These are two interesting volumes, containing much useful 
information.”’—Observer. 
‘Two highly-entertaining volumes.” —Sunday Times 
lodern India’ may be ees to all readers, for it 
will either in instruct or entertain 
London : W hittaker & Cov Ave Ave ‘Marie-lane, . 


“we 


; but the language should b be simple—even to naked, 





THE ATHENZUM. 
Now rus Tk Rat 4to. price ; and imperial 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Nees: WATIONS of ORNITHOLOGY, No. II. 
By 4 W. JARDINE, Bart., and P. J. SELBY, Esq. 
‘ents of No. I.— zmatopus a eta et andvi- 
consis -Spindalis Bilineatus—Eupodes Xanthosomus—Spermo- 
aga Hematina—Phasianus Lineatus. . 
Contents of No. I. — Pernis Apivorus — Hypsipetes Gpeo— 
Brachypee F Entilotus—I Columba - 
Yrax Yarrellii. 
THE Po ee *s LIBRARY. 
Just Published. rice 6s.. with upwards of 30 coloured Plates, 
THE BIR 1 OF WESTERN AFRICA 
By Mr. SWAINSON. Fermin the 17th Vol. of the Series. 
Vol. 18, ay FOREIG purrs RFLIES, 
iy the Rev. J. DUNCAN 
(Authar ¢ of the ion? ¢ revious Volumes” ‘On British Ppattertiles,” 
British Moths,’) be ready in a few 
London: 8. Highl “4 32, Fleet-street ; 
W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 15s. boards, in One compact closely- 
printed volume, 808 TE EN 
NEW and CONNIE TE ENGLISH DIC. 
TIONARY, under the Titl 
“WALKER RE-MODELLED: aes 
Exhibiting the present Usage of the Language, in Spelling, Gram- 
matical Inflection, and Pronunciation ; with the Terms of Art, 
Science, and General Literature that have arisen since the days 
of Johnson ; the relationship of words by classification and mu- 
tual reference: ancient and peculiar words or senses, with the 
dates of their use, or the authors’ names; the meaning of all 
common prefixes and common terminations ; careful detinitions 
of scientific terms ; and the, strict as well as popular meaning 
of words liable to bias the mind in abstract Teed with schemes 
of sounds more accurate than any yet furnished, with elaborate 
introductory principles, and instructions for removing defects 
of utterance, foreign, provincial, vulgar, and impedimental; a 
Key to the Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripmre Proper 
Names; an Appendix r Modern Sarty h Names; &c. 
Author of an Outline r Seinaiology: a ‘Practical Grammar of 
English cronmneiation j heer? 90 nd Practice of Elocution; &c. 
London: printed for T ell, Strand ; Longman 
Cos i, J. Richardson : J. :J. Booker ; Baldwin & Cradock ; $ 








Rees, 


herwood 
iad Hamilton, ag & Co.; hit- 
| Ae. “k Co.; Simpkin, & Bars 1 & Co.; W. neg & iow ;3.E. 


Hotdgada 4 Smith, Elder 


Houlston & So Temple- 
man; J. Van Voorst ; A 


and J. Co J. Deighton, Cambridae, 


Works sopentty, | publiched by J. G. & F. Rivin the St. Paul's 
Chu and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
XHRIST I AN INSTITUTES: 

courses and Tracts, echected, arran pommaticaliy. 
and illustrated with Notes. By CHRIS’ ana WORDsS- 
WORTH, D.D. Master of aa College, Cambridge, and 
Rector 4 Buxted with Uckfield, Sussex. In 4 large vols. 8vo. 
price 

This wohl is fs designed to be cuboorvient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a Liberal Education for the Upper Classes, and the 
Learned Professions. ‘The Selections are chiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers :—Dr, Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor— 
Dr. South—Richard Hooker—Bishop Butler—Richard Baxter— 
Burke—Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Mason 

Lectures on the Prophetical ro of the Church, 
viewed relatively to Briatgien and Popular Protestantism, 
By John Henry Newman, Fellow ot Oriel College, and 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Ontord. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Evidence afforded b 7 the Life and 
Ministry of St. Peter to the Truth of the Christian Revelation, 
By Philip Stanhope Dodd, M.A. Rector of Ly ~ meee Kent, and 

aplain in Ordinary to the King’ 8vo. 10s. 

Ancient Hymns from the  aeeky Breviary, for 
Domestic Use, arranged for every Mornin ay coe & Evening of the 
Week, and especially for the Holidays of the Church. With 
some Original Hymns onthe :" pare h’'s Ordinances. By the Right 
Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. M.I “1 tay Bishop of Down and 
Connor. Ina pocket — — 

A Compendium of Rudiments i in Theology: con- 
taining a Digest of Bishop Butler’s Analogy; an Epitome of 
Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and an Analysis of Bishop 
Newton on the Prophecies. By the Rev. J. B. Smith, D.D. 
M.R.S.L., of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Rector of Sotby ; In- 
cumbent of Bamburgh ; ; and Head Master of Horncastle Gram- 


caer School. For the Use of Students. In 1 large volume 12mo. 
0. 





a Series of Dis- 


A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology : con- 
falling an Abridguent of Bishop Tomline’s Elements ; an Ana- 
yt of Paley’s Evidences; a Summary of Bishop Pearson on 
Creed ; and a brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
chiefly from Bisho: nay ak 3,together with other miscellaneous 
Matters connected with Jewish Rites and Consens, &ce. &e. 
By the same Editor. 2nd edition, enlarged. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Harmonia Paulina: being an Arrangement, in the 
Words of the Apostle, of the complete Scheme of Furierian, Faith 
and Practice contained in the several Epistles of St. Pau 
the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A. Vicar of Selmeston and Alastey, 
Sussex. S8vo. l2s. 
The Four Gospels, arranged in a Series of Tabular 
P. are allels, on a new Principle. 8vo. 7s. 
The Voluntary System. In Letters. By the 
8. R. Maitland.” New edition, enlarged. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
A Connection of Sacred’ and Profane History, 
from the Death of Joshua to the Decline of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Intended to complete the Series of Shuck- 
ford and Prideaux. By the Rev. Michael Rosell 1, L.L.D. Author 
of the History of the Church in Scotland. Vol. 3 and last. 8vo. 14s. 
** | the appearance of this volume, the public are at length 
euguited with a ‘Connection of Sacred and Profane History,’ 
from the creation of the world down to the era of the Christian 
Redemption: in which are set forth not only the most remark- 
able events which befel the ancient people of God, but also an 
account of the origin, constitution, learning, commetee, and 
polity of all the distinguished nations of antiquit 
«* This work is now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 2. 2s. 
Memoir of Mrs. Agnes Bulmer, Author. of * Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom,’ and of the ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Mortimer,’ &c. 
by her Sister, Anne Ross Collinson. To which is subjoined, 
rs. Bulmer’s last Poem, Man the Offspring of Divine Benevo- 
lence, composed a short time before her death. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
A System of Family es er, for each Morning 
and Evening of the Week. By the Rev. James Slade. M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary by] Chester. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Family Readings from the Gospel of St. John, 
adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sunday Schools. By the 
same Author. 12mo. 5s. 
Lyra Apostulica. 
2nd edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. P ae 
A History of England, in which it is intended to 
consider Men and Events on Christian Principles. By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Vol. V. 12mo. 7s, , _ 
Also, the First Four Volumes, price 1/, 75. 6d. in boards, or 
any single Number at 6d, 


Rev. 


From the British Magazine. | o 








Just published, 

NECDOTES of KINGS, ‘selected from His 
> ne FEA og de s Stories "tor Children. With Bp. 
Stories from the History of France; with Pop. 
feniiget the: Sovereigns, and other Engravings. Price 7, Nemo, 
Stories of Edward and his Little Friends; illus. 

trated with Steel Engravings. Price 5s. half-bound. ee 
e Boy’s Friend ; or, the Maxims of a Cheerfyl 

Old Man, 2nd edit. Price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


UNCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS, NEW EDITIoy, 


In 1 Pocket Volume, uniform with Peter P, it 
th One d Cuts, price 4s. 6d: Toney renee 


UNE PHILIP'S CONVERSATIONS With 
CHILDREN asout THE TooLs AND TRapes among 
The ard Addi. 








INFERIOR ANIMALS. edition, with very great 
tions and Improvements. 
Also, the haley Edition of Uncle Philip’s Conver. 
8 <r with You n Fegele shout | ee Vip Fishery and 
‘olar ions, embellished wi venty Engrav: 
“j i fates boards, Thomas T otal ene; 
ndon : printed for Thomas % 
may be procured, by order, of RN hth the eid 
This day is published, price 5s., neat cloth boards 
aes with ‘Ss Spat we.embellished ra se legen heat 
iece and ‘WER in oil me oy 7 hae 
GUM M R; or, the auises,” Appearan 
be a geete of the Grand Nuptials of Nature, in all its 


R. MUDIE, Esq. 
Author of the *‘ Heavens,” ‘ Earth,’ * Air,” and ‘Sea.’ 

In this volume an attempt has been made to explain and 
illustrate that grand action of nature, of which Summer is 
most delightfu display. in language intelligible, and, it is A 
in a manner which will be interesting, to readers of eve: pd 
‘The beaten path has been carefully ayoided, in order 
book may be a real addition to the f; 
mere reproduction of former matter, a 
A Seasive Book is especially desirable at that season 72 
pegple resort to the beach and the cliff fi 

ling new life and vigour ; and theref 
——— = Goat _ ee i, its productions in such a manner 

s that eve: mils re g to its shores may render it as 
healthful ‘ina A, ‘inte hectual and moral point of view, as every 
one finds it to be in a physical. 

London : Thomas Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster-row, 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
BY MR. — 


HE WHOLE of BYRON'S WORKS, with 
the Notes, in ONE — 8vo. 20s. bound. 


Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 8vo. 9s. 6d, 
Ill, 

Lord Mahon’s History of England, Vol. IT. 8vo. 14s, 
Iv. 


The Black Sea and Circassia, by Taitbout de 
Marigny, Map, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


v. 
Bishop Heber’s Sermons for Every Sunday in the 
Year. Second Edition, 3 vols. avo. 24s. 
VI. 
Lord Carnarvon’s Portugal, Gallicia, and the 


Bestpe | Provinces. Seeond Edition, with additions, 2 vols. post 
vO. 


Vil. 
Giffard’s Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Greece, 
and the Morea, with Plates, = 8vo. 
it 
On the Unchangeable Character of all Wars in 
Spain, 8vo. 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. t 8vo. 
OCIETY IN AMERICA 


By anal MARTINEAU, 

‘ Author oft Illustrations of Political Economy. 

‘In the course of this tour I visio almost every kind of in- 
stitution ; the prisons of Auburn, Philadelphia, and Nashville; 
the insane and other hospitals of almost every considerable place, 
the literary and scientific institutions, the factories of the north, 
the plantations of the south, the farms of the west. I lived in 
houses which might be called palaces, in log-houses, and in @ 

farm-house. I travelled much in waggons, as well as stages; 
also on horseback, and in some of the best and worse steam- 
boats. Isaw weddings and christenings, the gatherings of the 
richer at watering-places, and the humbler at country eolives 
I was present at orations at land sales, and in the slave mar! 1 
I was in frequent attendance on the Supreme Court and t 

Senate, and witnessed some of the proceedings of state | 
tures. Above all, I was received into the bosom of many fa 
lies, not as a stranger, but as a daughter or a sister. se afoce. 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


NEW EDITION, may tae IN PRICE, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound, price 2s. 
COMPLETE SYSTEM of COMMERCIAL 
HMETIC, containing a new and improved Expla- 
nation of the Theory of the Science, with an extensive Applica- 
tion of its Principles to the various Branches of Commerce, ac- 
cording to the existing Practices of Trade, and numerous Rules 
for performing = Wit: lations. 
AM TATE, Jun. 


sO, 
AN APPEN nies tothe COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
a! the Methods employed by Merchants, Bankers, and 

Brokers, for the Valuations Of Merchandise, Mental per Cen- 
tages, Interest Accounts in Accounts Current, Public Funds, 

arine Insurances, Standarding in Gold and Silver, Arbitra- 
tions of Exchange in Bills, Bullion, and Merchandise, and actual 
and pro forma Statements of British and Foreign Invoices ane 
ey Sales. By ate o, ae, Neatly bound, price 2s. 

both Parts bound together, 4s. 6d. 
eo The rules are clear and mens precise than usual. The ex- 

ercises are neatly composed, and have a greater relation to the 
actual business of the world than is customary with elementary 
books ; whilst to every branch that will admit of it, rales {or 
mental calculations, or short cuts to answer, are a 


“+ Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, 
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THE HALLE OF JOHN HALLE. , 
plished in 8vo., pp. 662, price One Guinea, eleganth: 
10h Tred ay Ayhes paper, embellished with illuminated an 

Pther Plates, and handsomely bound in cloth, and lettered, 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
ROLUSIONES HISTORIC, 
P or, Essays Illustrative of the HALLE of JOHN HALLE, 

‘tizen. and Merchant of Salisbury, in the Reigns of Henry the 
Sth and Edward the Fourth. 

“By the Rev. EDWARD DUKE, M.A. F.A.S. & L.S. 

“This is a singular volume, evidently the production of a 

polar possessed of varied information, and whose mind has 
. exercised by much reflection. It is replete with just ob- 
oa intermingled with much good-humour and dry re- 
= We wish the ingenious and lively author of this volume 
tJ the suceess his interesting work deserves, and as much plea- 

jn compiling his secon: me,as we have found amuse- 
erat jn reading the first.”"-—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“This work deserves a place amongst the curiosities of litera- 
ure." —John Bull. ae ae 
“The learned author has spared no pains in adapting his la- 

sous researches to the capacity of the general reader, as well 

;to the antiquary and the virtuoso. The work contains much 
1 seful and rsieabio information of the olden time, many ancient 

od interesting d it bounds with historical and 
sousing anecdotes, It is, indeed, well calculated to form a gem, 
pot only in the cabinet of the antiquary, but also in the library 
{the scholar and the man of taste.”"—Ozford Herald. 

“We have here a very extraordinary work, evidently the result 
{vast labour and research ; the mind engaged in its production 

ing that of a sound scholar, and a man deeply acquainted with 
ystory and human nature in general. It is a curious antiqua- 
ran work, and the learned will prize it as a rich gem; but it is 
smitten in a popular and rather humorous style, explaining, in a 
qmiliar way, So many matters of universal interest, that it will 
wt be confined to the libraries of the learned, since it is of equal 
qocern to the public at large, to whom, we have no doubt, it 
wil prove unusually attractive.”— Exeter Gazette. 

“This work will be esteemed by those, who like to make the 
: of manners auxiliary to the history of events and per- 
ons. Most heartily indeed do we ‘ throw our old shoe’ after it.” 
Literary Gazette. 

“The Prolusiones Historice of Mr. Duke are not only a valu- 

accession to the mass of antiquarian knowledge generally. 
hot have the additional merit of possessing a high degree of 
jeal interest. The style is fluent and effective. It may be re- 
as the overflowing of a vigorous and cultivated mind, 
wpractised in the mystery of authorship, yet stored with exten- 
gre and varied re:ding, and habituated to deep, accurate, and 
arious research.” —Salisbury Journal. 

“We know not when we have met with a more amusing pub- 
frtion than the first volume of a work entitled the Halle of 
pha Halle.""—Bristot Journat. 

“The goodly first volume, devoted to this subject, is quite a 
arosity of literature. In the treatment of all the subjects, 
sides the curious knowledge we have already spoken of, Mr. 
Duke displays a good deal of easy power.”’— Spectator. 

“We have never encountered any antiquarian disquisitions, 
tat were so amusing, delightful, and instructive,—whether we 
rgard the author's spirited and lightsome style, the ingenuity 
his conjectures, or the extent of his reading and researches, 
twese Prolusiones Historic possess no ordinary charm for the 
amed and the unlearned. In the way of appendix to the 
wlume, there are a great number of notes, not less curious and 
istrative of the main narrative thar of uncommon research, 
wd deep acquaintance with the olden time. The engravings 
wii also to the unique character of the work. In short, we 
ould on any, ay, every day of the year, and ftom any part of 
the volume, reap welcome amusement, harmless enjoyment, 
wd no small portion of historical knowledge. With impatience 
ve wait for the remainder of the work, being sure of an archi- 
tectural treat.” — Monthly Review. 

“This isa most curious and very amusing book, which is to 
te followed by another on the same subject—the sooner the 
tetter, The author’s research is wonderful. ‘The book is, in 
fact, a fine illustration of the domestic manners of the times, in 
vhich this hero of merchants flourished."’— Metropolitan Mag. 

Printed and sold by Brodie & Co. yn yt sold also by 
Nichols & Son; Pickering; and Messrs. Arch; London. 














: This tid is published, in 1 vol. §vo. price 12s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of HUMAN NATURE, 
in its Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Relations : d 
With an Attempt to demonstrate the Order of Providence in 
the Threefold Constitution of our Being. 
By HENRY M‘CORMAC, M.D. 4 
“ The great merit of the book before us is its extraordinary 
lucidity of expression. Though connected with subjects gene- 
rally regarded as abstruse, it has the merit—the greatest of all 
merits—of being perfectly intelligible to the least reflecting 
mind.”’— Atlas. 
Just published, by the same Author. price 6s. 
An Exposition of the Nature, Treatment, and 
Prevention of Continued Fever. 
** This work is unequalled in our literature, and well deserves 
a place in every medical library.”"—London Med. & Surg. Journal. 
ondon : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 
OMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION 
in the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
New Editions, at Reduced Prices, 
By P. F. MERLET, 





y 
Professor of French at the London University College. 
1. A COMPLETE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Divided into three Parts—the Pronunciation, the Accidence, 
and the Syntax. Each of which are sold separate, or in one 
volume, l2mo., new edition, neatly bound, price 6s. 6d.; and 
with a Dictionary of Difficulties of the French , neatly 





THOMAS PRINGLE, 
Late Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Prepating for publication, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 21s. (to be pub- 
lished by subscription, for the benefit of his Widow,) 
HE POETICAL WORKS (now first collected) 
of the late THOMAS PRINGLE. To which will be pre- 
fixed an enlarged Memoir, and a Portrait of the Author. 
Subscriptions will be received by Mr. Moxon, Dover-street ; 
and Messrs. Smith & Elder, Cornhill. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of Hahnemann, 


price 7s. 
RINCIPLES of HOM@OPATHY. 
By P. CURIE, M.D., 
Member of the Parisian Homceopathic Society. 
Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; and may be had of 
J. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 

me. Portraits of Hahnemann may be had separate, price 1s. 
ch. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. cloth, illustrated by 
coloured Map of the Seat of War, 
HE BASQUE PROVINCES: their present 
Political State, Scenery, and Inhabitants ; with Adventures 
amongst the Carlists and Christinos. 
By E. BELL STEPHENS, Esq. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





bound in one volume, price 10s. 6d. 

2. A DICTIONARY OF. DIFFICULTIES 
of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, new edition, with the following 
improvements :—1. Considerable additions to every former part ; 
2. Free exercises, gradually increasing in difficulty ; 3. Mercan- 





tile expressions, phrases, and letters; 4. Elements of French 
c ition, exemplified by notes, letters, and different sub- 
ects, to be amplified ding to the prog of the pupil. 





ce 5s. neatly bound. . 

“ We may take upon ourselves to state that no French Gram- 
mar hitherto published contains so much useful matter. We 
besides think the plan of this work admirable, as it, admits of 
four different parts, each part being complete in itself, an 
thereby allowing of its being had separately, according to the 
progress of the learner. The rules are short and clear, and the 
examples and exercises calculated to furnish the pupil with 


colloquial phrases. In a word, we perceive that this work is the 
product of a man well versed in the art of teaching.”"—Monthly 
Review. 


3. SYNOPSIS OF MERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
In 12mo., 2s. 6d. bound in cloth ; presenting at one view, as it 
were, all the rules of the Author's Grammar, to which there 
are references. 
4. KEY TO MERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Price 3s. 6d. bound; A Key to the Exercises contained in 
Merlet’s French Grammar. 
5. LE TRADUCTEUR; 
Or, HISTORICALand MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS from 
the BEST FRENCH WRITERS, on a plan calculated to render 
reading and translation peculiarly serviceable in acquiring the 
speaking and writing of the French language, designed for 
ja sates. 3rd edition, considerably augmented, neatly 
wound, 5s. 6d, 

* This is decidedly the best French compilation we have seen ; 
throughout there is not an objectionable extract. We recom- 
mend this varied and truly entertaining production.’’— Atlas. 
6. PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE DE LA FRANCE, 
Contenant un Essai sur Ja Littérature Frangaise depuis son 
Origine, jusqu’en 1832, et de nombreux Extraits des meilleurs 

uteurs ; sulvis de Notes sur quelques diflicultés, servant de 
suite au * Traducteur.’ . 

“ The selections have been made with good taste and sound 
judgment ; there are explanatory notes at the end, by which 
the student is materially assisted in comprehending not only 
difficulties, but the beauties of French phraseology.”— Monthly 
Review. 





Ina large 12mo. volume, neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 
Effingham Wilson, No. 88, Royal Exchange; and Taylor & 
Walton, Booksellers to the London University, No. 30, Upper 
Gower-street. 





SKETCHES OF 


The Busy Young Lady. 

The Romantic Young Lady. 

The Matter-of-Fact, Young Lady. 

The Young Lady who Sings. 
Plain Young Lady. 

The Evangelical Y one Lady. 

The Manly Young Lady. 

The Literary ‘ oung Lady. 


The Young Lady who is Engaged. 
The Petting Young Lady. 

‘The Natural Historian Young Lady. 
The Indirect Veune Lady. 

The Stupid Young Lady. 
The Hyperbolical Young Lady. 
The Interesting Young | 
The Abstemious Young Lady. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


Price Three Shillings, boards, 


YOUNG 


IN WHICH THOSE INTERESTING MEMBERS OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM ARE 
CLASSIFIED, ACCORDING TO THEIR INSTINCTS, HABITS, 
AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
By ‘QUIZ.’ 
WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘PHIZ, 


LADIES; 


The Whimsical Young Lady. 
‘The Sincere Young Lady. 
‘The Atlirmative Young Lay. 
‘The Natural Young Lady. 
The Clever Young Lady. 

‘The Mysterious Young Lady. 
The Lazy Young Lady. 

The Young Lady from School. 
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‘ @s to be regarde 
‘formation ; ; 
‘teresting in Literature and important in Science. 


Published this day, price Eighteen Shillings, 
Vor. XV. Parr I. or tHE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
Seventh Edition. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


The present half-volume contains the Articles—MICROMETER and MICROSCOPE, by Str Davip 
MILTON and MIRABEAU, by James Browne, L.L.D.; MINERALOGY, by Proressor JAMESON, including 
, by Proressor Pxitiips; MOLLUSCA, by ProressorFLeminc ; MONEY, byJ. R. MacCu.ocn, Esq., &c. &e. 


_ Atleast two-thirds of the matter in the present half-volume is entirely new. Wherever any of the text of the former edition 
‘as been substantially retained, it has been amended reper ee ed in arrangement, and accommodated in every respect to 
no e work. 

_ Upon the whole, the Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica now offered to the public, embracing improvements and additions 
‘oth numerous and extensive, ought to be considered not only as A PERMANENT REPOsITORY of all thatis valuable in Science 
tod Literature, taking these terms in their most comprehensive acceptation, but from the regularity of its publication, it also 
a8 @ PERIODICAL furnishing, in alphabetical arrangement, an ample fund of varied and authentic 
or it may be viewed as A SERIES OF NEW AND CHEAP BOOKs published at state 


BRITANNICA. 


intervals upon subjects the most 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London ; 
And JOHN CUMMING, Dublin, 


YIM 





MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES, ETC. 
Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap svo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of GIBRALTAR, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, &c. Forming Vol, VII. of the BRITISH COLONIAL 
LIBRARY, illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded 
on Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, 
the Hon. East India Company, &c., and dedicated, by express 
command, to the g- 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 

*,* This volume, containing ample information on the means 
of communication with the Mediterranean, will be found pecu- 
liarly useful to sammer Voyagers and Tourists. 

: Already published, 
Vol. I.—The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 


Vol. I1.—New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan River, and South Australia. 

Vol. I1f.—The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
and Seychelles. 

Vol. 1V.—The West Indies. Vol. I.—Jamaica, 
Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and the 
Virgin Isles. 

Vol. V.The West Indies. Vol. I1.—Barbadoes, 
St. Lucie, St. Vincent, &c. 
Vol. VI.—Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &c. 

Preparing for publication, 


Vol. VITI.—Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Vol. IX.—Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sinca- 


pore. 
Vol. X.—Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 

Zach volume is perfect in itself, and is issued periodically, 
at intervals of not less than two months. 

The whole Work will be completed in TEN VOLUMES, 
foolscap 8vo. Illustrated by original Maps and Frontispieces, 
and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, price 6s. each 
Volume. 

*,* These works have already been introduced into many 
of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the 
higher classes. ‘i 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








niet TAY . > 
pe ESTIC NOVELTIES, to be procured of 
SCOTT & CO. 269, Strand, three doors from Exeter 
Hall.—Dr. Scott's EAR CORNETS, which retain their position 
upon the ear without any aid, and enable deaf persons to hear 
a minister or public speaker, and to enjoy conversation without 
the annoyance of trumpets, or of obliging persons to raise the 
voice 

NEW CLYSMA-FOUNTAIN, for preventing confine- 
ment of the bowels, and removing indigestion, flatulence, bilious 
complaints, and other disorders connected with it. ‘This inge- 
nious apparatus preserves a perpetual current, precludes th 
admission of air, gives no trouble with any screwing and fixing, 
and requires no accompaniments. 

PORTABLE GARDEN PUMP, so light that a lady 
may carry it as easily as a parasol, and yet so powerful that it 
throws water to a great distance with the slightest effort. Pa- 
tronized by the Queen, and recommended to every person in- 
terested in horticultural pursuits. 


INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps. more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

‘orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
Gar use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined efiects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous allections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Ils., and 22%. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, ( ‘ornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand ; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders.. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 95, Farringdon-street. 

A COOLING SUMMER APERIENT. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an extremely refreshing Effervescing 
Draught, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLING APE- 
RIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote the healthy action of the 
Stomach and Bowels, and erent prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
as Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile Symp- 
toms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, &c. When 
taken after toomuch Wine, the usual disagreeable effects are in 
a great degree prevented. 

Prepared and sold in 2s, @d. boxes, and 21s, cases, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; 
and (authenticated by his name and address being engraved in 
the gorernment stamps and ) may be obtained of Butler & 
Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, (and wholesale of J. & R. Raimes,) 
Edinburgh ; the Apothecaries’ Company, Macleod & Co., and 
Fraser & Green, 105, Buchanan-street, Glasgow ; &c, &c, 
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HENRY COLBURN, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
And to be had of all Booksellers. 
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Or, THE DOG FIEND. wt 
3 vols. Lone be! 
death of H 
TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA nee 
° We therefor 
By GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. , only 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans. respect for ¢ 
ee land as a Mz 
‘ ertained of 
SOUVENIRS of a SUMMER in GERMANY. |MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED emment, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. GENTRY. | monarch e' 
“*These volumes are well calculated to be valuable travelling guides to whoever may Those who may prefer taking this work in complete volumes, in preference to mony for the well 
visit the country to which they relate."—Literary Gazette. parts, are respectfully informed that the First Volume of the Small Paper Edition, te h languas 
completed in 4 volumes, embellished with a Portrait of TI. W. Coke, Esq., of Holkham, ‘ . 
Engravings of all the Armorial Bearings of the various Families, is now ready for Delivery nd red “* te 
price 18s. bound. ws and ir 
GENTLEMAN JACK: A Navat Srory. ‘ , a cause, inde 
: as TT H E H US S A R., of Writs 
By the Author of ‘Cavendish.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. By the Author of * The Subaltern,’ * The Chelsea Pensioners,’ &c. 2 vols. post Syo, nation mor 
**The sea novel of ‘Gentleman Jack’ contains scenes not surpassed in interest by * Peter «This book will be read with all the interest which attaches to a work of the kindf and if hi 
Simple.’"—Liverpool Mail. so eminent a writer as Mr. Gleig.”—Messenger. : 
ee ee “Jaurell’d \ 
Se toes those Refi 
r ; _ N r ON { fl L T N 
THE CITY OF THE SU- AN; marks thr 
the progre: 
Or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS. —he has « 
> 
By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘TRAITS and TRADITIONS of PORTUGAL, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 32s, perpetuity 
**We have followed Miss Pardoe, at once thralled and excited, from the regal hall, whose gilded dome is poised upon pillars of porphyry, to the mad-house, wliose cells echo men have 
the freey Med fet’ mosque of St. Sophia to the boatman’s mud-built hovel—from the subterranean cisterns of Constantinople to the cloud-enveloped sw sll who ad 
of Mount Olympus. In her es wee society we have feasted with pachas and conversed with patriarchs, gossiped with deep-eyed Circassian beauties, an@ bowed beneath the spell who a 
Georgian loveliness; we have away the sunny hours of summer in the ‘ Valley of Sweet Waters,’ and galloped over the plain of Broussa. Miss Pardoe has left nothingu Here w 
served, and she has produced a work as instructive and amusing as it is curious.”—Court Journal. 
ble to take 
ing an ea 
V EN ET I A. ihe 
By the Author of ‘VIVIAN GREY,’ and ‘HENRIETTA TEMPLE.” 3 vols. may be d¢ 
**A work which must extend and strengthen the author's already wide and well-established fame.”—Fraser’s Magazine. may live | 
————__—-—- — And yet n 
9 a 
CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE —— 
‘ And } 
Among the COLONIES of WESTERN AFRICA; and of a CAMPAIGN IN KAFFIRLANDA| ““\""™ 
In 1836. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. with Maps and numerous Plates. In her da: 
By MAJOR C. C. MICHELL, K.H., Surveyor General and Civil Engineer, Cape of Good Hope. Under his 
The merr 
: ™ England 
T HE PEERE S54, HUMAN LIFE. ages 
A BIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL. By the Author of ‘ Tremaine’ and ‘De Vere.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. has assu’ 
Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 3 vols. “*A most delightful work, abounding, like ‘ Tremaine,’ in beautiful descriptions, and li Jaaapres 
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